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Ait.  I.  Tr/tvcli^  into  Polani^  RuJJia^  and  Denmark,  In* 

terfperfed  with  Hiftorical  Relations  ,and  Political  Inqiiirics.  II- 
luftratcd  with  Charts  and  Engravings.  By  Williaip  Coxc,  A.M. 
F*R.S.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge;  and  Chaplain 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  ‘Marlborough,  In  two  Volumes. 

'  4to.  £2.  2s.  Boards.  Cadell.  1784. 

There  is  no  pafllon  that  incrcafes  more  through  indul¬ 
gence  than  curiofity.  The  eye  is  not  fatislied  with 
feeing,  nor  the  ear  .with  hearing.  Although  books  of  tra¬ 
vels  are,  in  thefe  times,  innumerable,  and  many  repetitions 
arc  unavoidably  made,  by  obfervers  of  the  fame  objefls  ;  yet, 
the  reader,  patiently  bears  the  taedlum  of  what  is  old,  in  ex- 
peftation  of  hearing  fomething  new. 

There  is  another  principle,  connefled  indeed  with  curio- 
Sty,  but  yet  different  from  that  general  curiofity  which  inte- 
refu  even  the  multitude  of  readers.  It  is  the  fublime  curio- 
;%  of  fpeculation,  to  which  we  allude:  a  difpofition,  or 
her  a  habit  of  mind,  which  feeks  in  the  multiplication  of 
■inown,  or  in  the  difeovery  of  unknown  fafts,  to  build  up 
"omefydem  of  natural  or  moral  philofophy.  In  the  prefent 
“lightened  period, '  which  has  proved,  and  continues  to 
3?e,  the  vanity  of*  theories  founded  merely  on  the  "energy 
^f^thc  intclleft,  travels  are  in  more  requeft  with  men  of  phi- 
i  genius,  than  they  ever  were  at  any  former  aera. 
rom  the  revival  of  literature,  in  the  Weft,  to  the  middle  of 
f  17th  century,'  meh  of  leifiire  and  fpeculation  turned  the 
^’Qd  inward  upon  itfelf,  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  mafter 
-  human  knowledge,*  by  ftbrming  the  citadel  in*  which  its 
^orts  were  treafured  up.  Their  metaphyfical  fubtletics  were 
^dlefs.  Their  minds,  like  raillftones  grinding  one  ano-f 
I  Enc.  Rev.  Vol.  IV,  Dec.  1784.  C  c  thcr, 
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thcr,  for  want  of  grain,  produced '  not  any  pabulum  that 
might  nourifh  the  growth  of  fcience  ;  but,  catching  fire  from 
their  collifion,  produced  a  flame  which  fcorchcd  without  cn. 
lightening  Europe.  In  this  fitualion  of  the  literary  republic, 
it  was  the  writings  of  antient  metaphyficians,  and  their 
tiumerous  commentators,  that  men  confultcd  ;  not  the  broad 
volume  of  nature.  And  if  they  travelled,  as  indeed  they  did, 
it  was  to  perfeft  themfelves  in  Italy  in  the  art  of  makin<» 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  verfes  ;  it  was  to  buy  up,  if  pof. 
fible,  fome  antient  manufeript ;  it  w^s,  to  bepowder  and  a« 
dorn  themfelves  as  much  as  poilible  with  the  venerable  mil 
pf  antiqu  .  ... 

Gradually  men  of  found  fenfe  began  to  be  furfeited  with 
fhe  endlefs  coutefts  of  the  fchools,  and  to  look,  abroad  into 
the  rnaterial  world,  whence  all  the  ideas  of  the  mind  are  ul¬ 
timately  derived.  They  attempted  to  meafure  the  powers  of 
nature  by  mathematics.  Experiments  were  made  m  natunl 
philofophy'*  One  experiment  led  to  another.  Experience, 
at  laft,  was  confidered  as  the  only  teft  in  every  fubjeft  of  fei- 
ciicc.  Even  moral  and  nietaphyfical  writers  appealed  to  mat- 
tersof  fa£t,  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind  as  difplayed  in  life  or 
in  literary  records,  in  analyfiiig  the  principles  of  the  mind, 
and  deducing  from  thence  fyftems  for  private  conduct,  and 
for  the  government  of  ftates.  So  ftrong  indeed,  and  general, 
is  the  propenfity  to  inveftigatc  particular  fafts,  that  but  few 
raife  their  views  to  the  principles  of  univerfal  fcience ;  to 
that  firft  philofophy  which  comprehends  different  fubordi- 
nate  fpccies,  that  one  trvth,  according  to  the  ftyle  of  the 
late  learned  and  fublime  Mr.  Hfirris,  which  like  one  suij 
has  at  all  times  enlightened  the.  world. 

In  this  ftate  of  fcience,  Mr.  Coxe  fet.out  on  a  tour  into 
Poland,  Ruilia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Of  this  gentle¬ 
man  it  may  be  obferyed,  that  he  is  neither  a  philofophic?*; 
nor  a  popular  writer,  although  his  fubjeft  be  the  four  grcir 
northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  He  wants  general 
and  fublimity  oi  genius  \  he  wants  that  quick  fenfibilityte 
moral  charafter  and  coiiduft,  and  to  the  fituations  and  fc 
tunes  of  men,  and,  at  the  fam'e  time,  as  might  be  fuppoW 
that  vigour  and  vivacity  of  expreffion,  which  fo  forcibly  con 
ycy  every  thing  that  fprings  from  the’  heart  to  the  hearts 
other  men.  To  the,flores  of  natural  philofophy  he  has  co' 
tributed  little  or  nothing.  To  the  political  opconomifti 
has  prefented  Very  valuable  collections  from  the  writings 
other  men  ;  and  herein  the  chief  value  of  his  book  corilS 
The  obligations  he  owes  to  thele  he  candidly  acknowledj 
m  his  preface. 

‘  In  regard  to  Poland,  I  was  honoured  w'ith  information  ^ 
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perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  authority  ;  and  fortunately  obtained 
po(fe6ion  of  fomc  original  letters  written  from  VVarfaw,  before  and 
iluring  the  Partition,  which  have  enabled  me  to  throw  a  coniidera- 
blc  light  over  that  intercfHng  period.  I  prefume,  therefore,  that 
the  account  of  Poland  comprehends  many  particulars  w'hich  have 
pot  been  hitherto  prefented  10  the  public. 

‘  With  refped  to  Rulfia,  as  the  Emprefs  hcrfelf  deigned  to  an- 
fwer  fomc  queries  relative  to  the  (fate  of  the  publick  prilbns  ;  this 
gracious  condefeenfion  in  fo  great  a  fovereign  could  not  but  facili¬ 
tate  my  further  inquiries. 

*  To  this  1  mull  add,  that  the  late  celebrated  hiflorian,  Mr. 
Muller,  favoured  me  with  various  communications  on  fomc  of  the 
moll  important  and  intricate  pans  of  the  Rullian  annals,  and  pointed 
out  to  me  the  mod  approved  writers  on  this  empire. 

‘  The  nature  of  the  SwediHi  government  rendered  the  fources  of 
information  eafy  of  accefs  ;  and,  fince  my  return  to  England,  fevc- 
ral  Swcdirti  gentlemen,  well  verled  in  the  conllitution  of  their  coua*  * 
i;y,  have  fupplied  much  additional  intelligence. 

‘  As  the  materials  w'hich  I  acquired  in  Denmark  W’crc  Icfs  exten- 
fivc  than  thofe  colleftcd  in  the  other  pans,  the  account  of  that 
kingdom  is  confined  to  thofe  circumllances  which  I  was  able  to  af- 
certain,  it  having  been  my  invariable  refolution  never  to  adopt  un¬ 
certain  accounts,  but  to  adhere  folely  to  thofe  faefts  which  appeared 
tome  to  be  derived  from  the  mod  unquedionable  authorities, 

‘  III  the  hidorical  relations  I  have  had  recourfe  to  many  Englifh 
id  foreign  authors,  and  particularly  feveral  German  writers  of  un- 
Impeached  veracity,  who  were  refident  for  a  eoniiderable  time  in 
fomc  of  the  Northern  kingdoms,  and  from  w  hom  I  have  drawn  ma- 
ly  anecdotes  not  known  to  the  EngliOi  reader, 

‘  Throughout  this  work  I  have  ferupujoudy  cited  the  authors 
horn  I  have  confulted,  and  have  fubjoined  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
volume  a  lid  of  the  principal  books  employed  upon  this  occa- 
br,  with  an  explanation  of  the  references  by  which  they  are  dif* 
inguifliQd. 

‘  I  cannot  clofc  this  preface  without  expreding  my  obligations  to 
Mr.Wraxall;  Mr.  Pennant,  and  Dr,  Pulteney,  for  their  refpedlive 
acknowledged  in  the  courfe  of  the  work; —  Colonel  Floyd 
dfo  claims  my  fincered  thanks  for  communicating  fiis  accurate 
ournal  of  our  Tour,  to  whofe  obfervations  and  deferiptions,  bclidc 
extrafts  in  the  following  pages,  I  gratefully  confefs  myfelf  in- 
for  many  intcreding  particulars.* 

To  the  written  accounts  of  different  matters,  our 'Author 
added  feveral  circumftances  and  anecdotes  which  he  learnt 
conveifation  with  men  of  rank,  and  letters.  Thcfeare,  for 
^  moft  part,  more  intercfiing  to  the  fnbjefts  of  the  foreign 
ations  he  deferibts,  than  to  an  Englifh  reader.  And  a« 
ind  Mr.Coxe’s  collcft  ions  there  lies  this  general  objedliont 
at  they  arc  neither  addrefled  to  any  particular  nation,  nor 
t  to  the  world  at  large.  The  extrafts  he  has  made  from 
>lifh,  Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Ruffian  writers,  afford 
t  any  novelty  to  Poles,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Ruffians. 
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The  anecdotes  and  minute  circumflances  which  he  has  add, 
^d»  may  afford  fatisfa£tion  to  tbofc  nations  ;  but  muft  ap. 
pear  frivolous  and  dry  to  an  Englifhnian,  a  Frenchman,  and 
an  Italian.  But  although  thefe  two  large  quarto  volumes  be 
rather  a  publication  of  the  fentiments,. and  a  re-publication 
of  the  writings,  of  others,  than  an  original  work  ;  and  al- 
though  Mr.  Coxc  appears  to  us  to  be  deficient  both  in  genius 
and  tafie ;  yet,  as  he  is  a  candid,  judicious,  and  laborious 
inquirer,  and  has  exerted  his  induftry  on  fubjedls,  not 
light,  frivolous,  and  tranfitory,  but  folid,  and  of  great  and 
durable  importance  to  mankind  ;  his  publication  ought  to  be 
confidered'as  a  valuable  prefent  to  the  literary  world. 

The  firft  volume  is  divided  into  four  books;  Of  thefe  the 
firft  two  arc  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  Poland,  of  which 
kingdom  a  fuller  and  a  more  authentic  account  is  given  than 
has  yet  appeared  in  any  popular  language  in  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  narrative  of  the  plan  and  progrefsof 
thc*partition  of  Poland,  one  of  the  moft  fingular  political 
events  in  modern  times,  and  which,  as  an  example,  has  opc-| 
yated  and  will  long  operate  many  important  effeds.  | 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  that  remarkable  event  of  theprcfajtl 
reign,  the  partition  of  Poland  ;  w^hicH  was  planned  with  fuch  pn>| 
found  fecrecy,  that  it  was  fcarccly  fufpeded  before  it  was  carried  b-i 
to  execution.  Poland  had  long  derived  its  principal  fecurity  froal 
jts  j^uliar  fituation  between  three  great  powers,  each  equally  bl 
tereiled  to  prevent  the  others  from  acquiring  any  increafe  ol  rtrengtli,l 
of  addition  of  .erritory  :  the  union  of  thefp  rival  potentates  was  con- 1 
iidered  >  a  circumfiancc  nearly  impollible  ;  and  should  fuch  an  lUhl 
expefted  union  take  place,  it  was  thought  incredible  that  the  othel 
princes  of  Europe  would  palfively  fubmit  to  a  material  alteratiooiiB 
the  balance  of  power,  K 

*  Treaties  upon  treaties^  and  negotiations  upon  negotiations  haiB 
guarantied  to  Polaqd  the  poffellion  of  her  territory;  and  the  rerTj* 
three  powers  who  difmembered  her  provinces  had,  at  the  preleuiB 
king’s  accciiion,  folemhly  renounced  all  right  and  title  to  any 
of  the  Polifli  dominions.  But  treaties  aqd  guaranties  are  in 
only  adhered  to  until  they  can  be  broken  with  (afety  :  the  only 
fcftu  af  method  for  any  llate  to  fecu  re  its  dominions,  is  to  make*:® 


cious  terms,  to  their  eyvn  indolence,  negligence,  or  weaknefs  of  ^ 
vernment-  Nor  is  that  fyflematical  jealoufy,  w'hich  modern  natiiS 
profefs  to 'entertain  for  the  balance  of  power,  to  be  depended  ofls 
s  more  effc»5tual  fafeguard'to  any  particular  ffatc,  than  the  faith  s 
rreaties.  This  principle,  though  founded  bn  the  moll  obvious  ^ 
judicious  policy,  and  though  at  times  produftivc  of  the  moll  bccf? 
cial  effects,  is  unluckily  liable  to  be  counteracted  and  defeated  by  * 
tlraoil  innwincnible  variety  of  contingencies. '  Where  a  combi n-*:  ' 
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diflrrent  powets  is  requifite  to  give  efficacy  to  this  principle, 
ihofc  powers  may  want  unanimity  and  concert ;  where  again  the 
exertion  of  .only  a  lingle  llate  is  futficient^  that  ftate  may,  by  the 
tcmpoiary  fituation  of  affairs,  or  the  cafual  intereils  of  its  govern* 
iniT  pacty,  be  rendered  incapable  of  ading  with  proper  fpirit.  In  a 
word,  the  anxiety.of  the  European  ftates  for  the  prefervation  of  the. 
balance  of  power  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  pledge  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  any  lingle  nation*  Venice  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
by  a  reliance  on  this  principle ;  Poland  received  from  it  no  fubftan* 
lial  prbtedion ;  nor  did  England)  though  ftruggling  fingly  againft 
a  hoff  of  enemies,  reap,  in  her  late  conteil,  the  liighteff  benefit  from 
in  influence.  .  ^ 

.  ‘  The  natural  ftrength  of  Poland,  if  properly  exerted,  w'ould 
have  formed  a  more  certain  bulwark  againff .  the  ambition  of  her 
neighbours,  than  the  faith  of  treaties,  or  an  attention,  in  the  other 
Eempean  nations,  to  the  balance  of  power.  It  is  extremely  worthy 
of  remark,  that  of  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Pruffia  was  for* 
incrly  in  a  ftatc  of  valfalagc  to  die  republic :  Rullia  once  faw  its  ca* 
pital  and  throne  pollefled  by  the  Poles  ;  while  Auflria,  fcarce  a 
century  ago,  was  indebted  to  a  fovereign  of  this  country  for  the 
prefervation  of  its  metropolis,,  and  almoll  for  its  very  exiftence* 

‘  A  kingdom,  fo  lately  the  matter  or  protector  of  its  neighbours, 
would  never  have  been  fo  readily  overwhelmed  by  them,  without 
the  moft  glaring  imperfedions  in  its  government.  Poland,  in  truth, 
lormerly  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  furrounding  ftates,  has, 
from  the  defeds  of'  its  conftitution,  declined  in  the  midft  of  general 
I  improvement ;  and,  after  giving  law  to  the  north,  is  become  an 
eafy  prey  to  every  invader. 

[  ‘  The  Partition  of  Poland  was  firft  projeded  by  the  king  of  Pri 
ifia.  Poliflior  Weflern  Pruffia  had  long  been  an  objed  of  his  ambi- 
lion:  cxclufive  of  its  fertility,  commerce,  and  population,  its  local 
piyation  rendered  it  highly  valuable  to  that  monarch  ;  it  lay  be- 
ween  his  German  dominions  and  Eaftern  Prullia,  and  while  poffcl!^ 
^  by  the  Poles,  cutoff,  at  their  will,  all  communication  between 
ihem.  During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  general  war^  he  experienced 
ihe  moft  fatal  effeds  from  this  disjoined  ftatc  of  his  territories.  By* 
pe  acquifttion  of  Weftern  Pfuflia,  his  dominions  would  be  ren  Jt  red 
bmpad,  and  his  troops  in  time  of  war  be  able  to  march  from  Bcr- 
to  Koningft>ergh  without  interruption.  The  period  was  now 

Icd,  when  the  fituation  of  Poland  feemed  to  promife  the  attain* 

:  of  this  favourite  objed.  He  purfued  it  however,  with  all  the 
on  of  an  able  politician.  On  the  commencement  of  the  trou* 
he  ftiew'ed  no  cagernefs  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this 
try ;  and  although  he  had  concurred  with  the  Emprefs  of  Ruf- 
I  raifing  Staniftaus  Auguftus  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  yet  he 
ned  taking  any  adive  part  in  his  favour  againft  the  confederate'^* 
rwards,  when  the  w'holc  kingdom  became  convulfed  throughout 
kCivU  commotions,  and  defolated  likewife  by  the  plague,  he^ 
f  pretence  of  forming  lines  to  prevent  the  fpreading  ot  the  in- 
advanced  his  troops  Into  Polilh  Pruilia,  and  occupied  that 
b  diftrid. 

TTiough  now  completely  mafter  of  the  country,  and  by .  no 
*  C  c  a  means 
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means  apprehenfive  of  any  formidable  refinance  from  the  difunitc^ 
and  diffracted  Poles,  yet,  as  he  was  well  aware  that  the  fecurity  of  hli 
new  acquilition  depended  upon  the  acquiefcence  of  Pruffia  and  Auilria, 
he  planned  the  partition  of  Poland.  He  communicated ^t he  project 
to  the  emperor,  either  upon  their  intenriew  at  Neifs  in  Silefia,  i| 
1769,  or  in  that  of  the  following  year,  at  Newifadt  in  Auftria  ;  fron 
whom  the  overtinr  met  with  a  ready  concurrence.  Jofepb,  who  hi 
before  fccrctly  encouraged  the  conmderates,  and  eren  commenced  1 
negotiation  with  the  Porte  againil  Ruflia,  now  fuddenly  altered  hit 
meafures,  and  increafed  his  army  towards  the  Polifh  frontiers.  The 
plague  prefenting  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  a  fpecj. 
ous  motire  for  Rationing  troops  in  the  dominions  of  the  republic; 
he  gradually  extended  his  lines,  and  In  1772  occupied  the  whole 
territory,  which  he  has  fince  difmembered.  But  notw'ithfiandio^ 
this  change  in  his  fentiments,  his  real  views  upon  Poland  were  at 
firll  fo  effecfually  concealed,  that  the  Polidi  rebels .  conceived  tha 
the  Auflrian  army  was  advancing  to  in  their  favour;  not  fup 
poling  it  polhble,  that  the  rival  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  could 
a(ff  in  concert. 

‘  Nothing  more  remained  towards  completing  the  parfition,-  tha 
'^the  accelfion  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.  That  great  princefs  was  tee 
dUceming  a  politician  not  to  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intny 
du^onof  foreign  powers  in  Poland.  Poflefling  an  uocontrouled  alcca*! 
dancy  over  the  w^hole  country,  (lie  could  propofe  no  material  ad*! 
vantage  from  the  formal  acquilition  of  a  part  >  and  mull  purchafei* 
moderate  addition  to  her  territory  by  a  conliderable  furrender  of 
authority.  The  king  of  Pruflia,  well  acquainted  with  the  true 
tcrells  of  RulGa  in  regard  to  Poland,  and  with  the  capacity  of 
Emprefs  to  difeern  thofc  interclls,  forbore  (it  is  faid)  opening  acA 
negotiation  on  the  fubje^l  of  the  partition,  until  Ihc  was  mvoivedii^ 
a  TurkiQi  war.  At  that  crilis  he  difpatched  his  brother  priir«j 
Henry  to  Pctcrlburgh,  whofuggefted  to  the  Emprefs  that  the  hotip* 
of  Aullria  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Porte,  which,  if  it  tcdB 
place,  would  create  a  moll  formidable  combination  againil  her ;  thij 
neverthelcfs,  the  ffiendlhipof  that  houfe  was  to  be  purchafed 
ceding  to  the  partition  ;  that  upon  this  condition  the  Emperor 
willing  to  renounce  his  connexion  with  the  Grand  Signor,  ai®i 
would  fuffer  the  Ruffians  to  profecutc  the  war  without  interrupts  At 
Catharine,  anxious  to  pu(h  her  conquefls  againil  the  Turks, 
dreading  the  interpofition  of  the  emperor  in  that  quarter ;  pcrcein«p 
likewife,  from  the  intimate  union  betw^een  the  courts  of  Vienna^® 
Berlin,  that  it  would  not  be  in  her  power,  at  the  prefent  junviu*®^ 
to  prevent  the  intended  partition,  doled  with  the  propofal,  and^^w 
leifled  no  inconflderable  portion  of  the  Polilh  territories  for 
The  treaty  was  limed  at  Pctcrlburgh  In  the  beginning  of  Februi^P^ 
1772,  by" the  Ru%an,  Auftrian,  and  Pruflian  plenipotentiaries. 

‘  As  the  troops  of  tlic  three  counj  were  already  in  polfcflion 
greatell'pait  of  Poland,  the  confederates,  hemmed  in  on  all 
were  foon  routed  and  difperfed  ;  and  Europe  wdted  in  anxious 
pc^tioo  what  would  be  the  iffue  of  this  unexpeded  unicn: 
fuch  w'as  the  profound  fecrecy  wnth  w^hich  the  partiiioning.po^^B^ 
proceeded,  that,  for  fonTC  time  after  the  ratlEcation  of  the 
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bbijr  Tt^c  conjc£^ur«  were  entertained  even  at  Warfaw  concerning 
theiT  real  inh^ntiom ;  and  the  late  Lord  Cathcah,  the  Englilh  minifler 
It  Petcrfburgh,  was  able  to  obtain  no  authentic  information  of'  ici 
^  fignaturc,  until  two  months  after  the  event/ 

From  this  extraft  our  readers  may  form  for  thcmfelves  an 
opinion  of  the  manner  and  ftylc  of  Mr.  Coxe  ;  and,  in  a  fu-^ 
turc  number  'of  our  Journal,  we  ftiall  take  occafion  to  detail 
the  other  obfervations  which  have  occurred  to  us  with  regard 
to  his  performance. 


AlT.  II.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mark  Alex.  BoyJy  4to.  is.  Edinburgh^ 

A&t.  III.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Hamilton^  ' a  feculair  Friefi^ 

4to.  6d.  Edinburgh. 

I!  TN  a  former  number  of  our  Review  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
1  J[fubmittingto  our  readers  aii  account  of  a  ‘  Sketch  of  the  Life 
I  of  JohnBarclty*;  ’  a  work  which  we  underftoodtobc  written 
by  Sir  David  Dalrymplc,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Seffion  ;  ahd  which  he  defighed  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  man* 
|nerin  which  a  Biocraphia  Scotica  might  be  executed^ 
f  it  was  with  a  fincerc  pleafurc  that  we  beftowed  ptr  appro¬ 
bation  upon  that  performance  ;  arid  ^e  are  now  called  upon 
to  oiler  our  opinion  of  two  additional  lives  compofed  by  the 
iame  author.  . 

The  idea  of  a  BiographIa  Scotica  was  firft  fug- 
fted  by  the  Society  of  the  Scottifti  Antiquaries  ;•  a  fo- 
icty  of  which  the  reputation  has  grown  under  oppofitidn ; 
nd  it  was  in  his  charaftcr  of  a  member  of  this  body,  that 
iir  David  Dalrymple  was  induced  to  engage  in  Biographical 
efearches.  ,His  love  of  literature^  his  learning,  and  his  par 
riotifm  art;  alike  to  be  commended  ;  and  his  example  will 
ndoubtcdly  be  followed  by  other  members  of  the  Society  . of 
he  Scottim  Antiquaries.  The  public  of  confequence  has 
ii3ch  to  hope  from  their  concurring  cfForts^  f  and  as  we  now 
now  minutely  the  biographical  hiftories  of  Franco  and 
ngland,  it  is  prefumed  that  full  enquiries  will  be  made  into 
dives,  the  opinions,  thc'charaflcrs,  and  the  writings  of 
ofc  eminent  men  who,  from  the  revival  of  letters,  have  been 
chief  glory  and  ornament  of  the  Scpttilh  nation. 

In  the  lives  now  before  us  the  narrative  of  Sir  David  Dal? 
Enple  is  minute  and  fati$fa£lory  ;  his  learning  is  exaft 
uncommon;  his  impartiality  is  rigid  and  exemplary; and 
i  language  is  perfpicuous  and  elegant. 

Of  his  execution  and  ability  it  becomes  us,  however,,  to 
fer  a  fpecimen  to  our.  readers  ;  and  with  this  view  we  ftall 
a  few  paflages  from  his  life  of  Mark  Alexander  Boyd.  ' 
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‘  Mark  Alexander  Boyd,  a  younger  fon  of  Robert  Boyd  of 
Pinkili  in  Ayrihire,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  January  1 562/ 

*  Having  loft  hU  father  early,  he  was  educated  under  the  In, 
fpedtioii  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  James  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  who,  with  the 
unoopolar  title  of  'Arthhijhop  ofGlafg9vcy  performed  the  offices  of  mi. 
nifter  of  the  Barony  pariffi  in  that  city. 

*  Young  Boyd,  in  his  nature  lively  and  head  ft  rong.  Toon  gnw 
weary  of  academical  difeipHne,  quarrelled  with  bis  preceptors,  rc. 
noimced'his  ftudies,  and,  eager  to  become  a  man  of  the  world,  prc. 
iented  himfelf  at  court. 

*  It  is  probable  that  he  chiefly  relied  op  the  patronage  of  Robert 
fourth  Lord  Boyd,  who,  if  I  miflake  not,  was  the  coufin-germaa 
of  Boyd’s  father. 

’  •  All  that  w^e  learn  of  his  proficiency  at  court  is,  that  he  fonght 
one  duel,  and  was  engaged  in  humberlcft  broils.* 

^>1581.  His  uncle,  who  might  have  had  fome  authority  over 
hkn,  was  now  dead  ;  and  his  other  relations  advifed  him  to  follow 
the  profeiFion  of  arms  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  for  they  could  not 
moderate  his  impetuous  and  unruly  temper ;  and  poffibly,  they 
were  little  inclined,  or  little  able  to  fupport  him  in  a  manner  of  lite 
which  had  ho ‘determined  object  or  aim.  Boyd  readily  contented 
to  become  a  foldicr ;  but  he  diofe  France  rather  than  the  Low 
Countries  for  the  theatre  of  his  future  atchievements.^  He  went  to 
Paris,  furnifticd  with  a  fmall  ftock  of  money,  all  of  which  he  fooii 
loft  ^  dice.  7i6rj,  the  author  of  his  memoirs  aferibes  to  fome 

fccrct  fate*.”  But  we  may  abfolvc  fate\  for,  when  the  raw  and 
felfTufficient  go  amongft  (harpers,  they  ought  to  aferibe  their  ruin 
to  \  ^  ^  ■ 

*  myd,  obfcrvlng  that  young  perfons  of  quality,  and  even  mili¬ 
tary  men,  were  wont  to  attend  academical  ledures  at  Paris,  refum- 
ed  nts  ftudies.  The  teachers  to  whom  he  attached  hrmfelf  were, 
J.  Marius  d’Aitiboifc,  profefTor  of  Philofophy ;  J.  Pafferat,  Profef- 
tor  of  Eloquence,  not  only  a  fcholar,  but  a  wk  alfo,  and  a  poet; 
and  Gilb.  France  Gcnebrand,  Profeifor  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
who,  afterwards,  by  his  zeal  for  the  French  League^-  tarnifhed  the 
reputation  that  he  had  gained  by  his  literary  abilities. ..  'Guillonius 
alfo  is  mentioned  amongft  the  Profeflbrs  under  whom  Boyd 
ftudied. 

*  He  next  refoWed  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  Civil  Law ;  and  he  went 
to  the  univerftty  of  Orleans,  where  that  fcience  was  taught  by  J. 
Robertus,  a  man  principally  known  for  having  dared  to  become  the 
antagonift  of  Cujacius. 

*  But  Boyd  foon  quitted  Orleans,  and  went  to  the  univcrfky  of 


new  fcholar  had  quitted  Orleans,  and  Profeftbr  Robertus.  It  is 

I 


♦  **  Occulto  veluti  fato.”  * 

4  As-  the  little  particulars  concerning  thofc  French  Profeflbr? 
may  be  known  to  perfons  converfant  in  literary  hiftory,  it  was  judged 
tuperfluous  to  malu  a  parade  of  authorities  for  vouc^ng  them- 
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fatdi'that  Boyd  obtained  the  fricndfliip  of  Cujaclus,  by  writing 
fome  verfes  In  the  obiblete  Latin  language.  Perhaps  that  learned 
(nan  lilted  thofe  verfes  beft  which  approached  neared  to  the  ilandard 
of*  the  Twelve  Tables. 

*  While  at  Bourges,  Boyd  applied  his  mind  to  ferious  dudy,  with 
more  earnednefs  than  could  have  been  looked  for  from  a  perfon  of 
his  age  and  defuliory  temper. 

,  *  But,  unfortunately,*  his  dudles  were  ’  Interrupted,  not  by  the 
conditutlonal  ficklenefs  of  hisowo  difpolitlon,  but^by  a  public  ca* 
lamlty*.  The  plague  broke  out  at  Bourges  ;  and  Boyd,  dreading 
the  Infe6lIort,  iicd  to  Lyons.  It  broke  out  at  Lyons ;  and  he  ded 
ioto  Italy.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  a  perfon  whom  he 
calls  CorNtUui  f^arus.  Having  been  feized  with  an  ague,  re>^ 
turned  to  Lyons  for  change  of  air.  It  is  fald,  that  the  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  converfation  and  falutary  advices  of  his  friend  Varus 
was  the  only  regret  which  he  had  In  quitting  Italy. 

.  ^  Varus,  however,  was  not  a  dt  friend  for  Boyd,  whofe  vanity  he 
flattered  w^ith  all  the  extravagance  of  Italian  hyperboles. 

^  Boyd,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  prided  himfelf  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  Latin  poetry.  Varus  addrelTcd  the  following  panegyri* 
ctl  verfes  to  the  young’poct. 

Tempora  dum  numero,  et  mufe  momenta  Latinar, 

“  Prima  do.  Care,  tibi.  , 

Proxima  dicaptur  genial!  tota  Catullo, 

“  Optima  Virgilio. 

^  Inque  Caiedonlls  debentur  prima  poetae 

“  Tempora  Sedulio.*  , 

'  **  Proxlina,  nl  pigeat,  paulo  majora  canenti 
Do,  Buchanane,  tibi. 

Tcrtia  foletti,  rumpantur  ut  ilia  vulgo,  et  '  ' 

.  Optima  do  Bodio. 

Nec  Maro  ,RomuUos  tantum^  quantum  Hit  BritanneSj 
**  Ingenio fuperat.^* 

^  That  Boyd  furpalied  Buchanan,  and  all  other  Brkilh  poets, 
**  in  a  greater  degree  than  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  all  other 
“  Roman  poets,  were  furpaffed  by  Virgil,”  is  an  ailonifhing  afler- 
tlon;  and  1  doubt  much,  whether  fovcrcign  princes,  or  even  mini- 
fters  of  (late,  in  their  higheft  profperity,  have,  at  any  time,  receiv¬ 
ed  more  liberal  incenfe  from  fyeophants  and  paraiites. 

•  158^.,  It  is  probable,  that  Boyd,  on  his  . return  to  Lyons, 
[about  1585]  aflTidcd  the  ftudics  of  a  young  man,..P.  C.  Danconet ; 
but  It  Is  uncertain,  whether  In  the '  capacity  of  a  tutor  or  of  a 
friend. 

••  *587*  A  numerous  army,  compofed  of  mercenary  Germane 
and  Swifs,  Invaded  France,  in  fupport  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Boyd  joined  the  troops  that  marched  from  Auvergne  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  Henry  Ill.  His  commander  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
^officer  of  cavalry.  Boyd  mentions  not  his  name;  but  deferibes 
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liim  ts  one  whoy  with  the  fpec^ous  advantages  of  elocution,  and  | 
noble  figure,  was  volatile^  forward,  eafily  provoked,  and  of  un- 
governable  paffion*.**  The  temerity  of  this  coinmandet  expofed 
bit  foldiers  to  more  hazards  in  Ikirmi flies  with  the  peafants,  than 
they  would  have  found  in  ftorming  of  towns.  Boyd  received  a  (hot 
in  the  ancle ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know,  t^^ith  certainty,  of  hii 
military  fervices. 

*  Danconct  was  with  him  In  that  campaign,  as  appears  from  the 
following  verfes,  addrefled  by  Boyd  to  his  pupil. 

**  £t  nos  militiam  fimul,  et  pia  caflra  fecuti^ 

^  Eghnus  excubias,  ncc  inertem  fenfimus  hoflem.*^ 

*  The  Germans  and  Sw'ifs  failed  in  their  attempt  to  crofs  the 
Loire.  The  former  were  driven  out  of  France  with  great  flaughtcr; 
and  the  latter  obtained  leave  to  depart,  in  confequence  of  a  moll 
diflionourablc  capitulation. 

‘  1588.  Boyd  now  fixed  his  refidence  at  Thouloufe^  and  again 
applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  Civil  Law  under  Fr.  Roaldcs,  1 
celebrated  profeflbr.  It  appears  that,  about  this  time,  he  wrote 
feme  tracts  on  that  fcience,  and  projected  others ;  and  that  he  even 
bad  it  in  view  to  compofe  a  fyfletn  of  the  law  of  nations. 

*  But  at  Thouloufe  Boyd  again  met  with  an  unexpected  inter* 
ruption  of  his^fludies.  While  he  w'as  in  that  city,  the  inhabitant! 
role  and  murdered  Duranty,  the  Firfl  Prefident,  and  Dafis,  Advo* 
cate-general,  with  others  of  inferior  quality.  The  ftory  of  thai 
fatal  tumult  is  told  by  Boyd,  in  a  letter  to  Cornelius  Varus;  Hii 
narrative  is  concife  and  forcible  :  it  is  alfo  curious,  as  having  been 
drawn  up  by  an  eye-witnefs,  and  as  containing  circumflances  not  to 

..  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  the  following  tranflation  falls  fliort  of  the  original. 

“  I  now  fulfil  my  promife  to  you :  Here  you  have  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  aCfually  doing  at  Thouloufe.  Thu 
city,  with  the  refl,  revolted  long  ago  from  the  King,  fent  Ik 
meflengers  to  Caefar  [the  Duke  of  Guife],  and  plighted  their 
faith  to  be  fublervient  to  him  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  when 
^  the  meeting  of  the  eflates  came  to  be  held  at  Blois,  factious  itieo, 
and  dependents  of  Guife,  were  chofen  by  the  people,  without 
any  regard  to  their  fenate,  men  who  might  not  only  attend  the 
concerns  of  the  city  of  Thouloufe,  but  alfo  favour  the  intcicfti 
**  of  the  party,  and  enforce  its  refolutions  in  that  afl'embly.  But 
V  when  Csfar,  who  knew  how  to  conquer,  and  yet  knew  not  how  to 
^  reign,  fell,  pierced  by  many  wounds,  the  deputies  took  flight, 
and  returned  to  Thouloufe.  As  foon  as  their  chief,  the  Bifhop 
of  Comengc,  [Urbain  dc  St.  Gelais  de  Lanfac]  got  into  the 
^  city,  he  judged  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft ;  and  therefore,  hav* 


*  **  Quantum  ego  video  mihi  Tiernum  [Thiern  in  Auvergne] 

**  exeunti  Florius  [Flcury]  augur  fuit,  neque  pingi  melius  nofter 
prcfe6lus  equitum,  neque  fingi  potuit,  quam  ille  ore  exprefft, 
iewm^  impudentem,  iracundum,  impotentem.”  Flcury,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  ufed  the  word  itourdi^  tranflated  levi$  by  Boyd.  W'c  have 
no  word  that  cxprcflet  fuch  a  chaca£fer :  giddy  approaches  neareit 
to  iu 
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^  lAg  fei)t  for  the  leaden  of  the  fadlion,  he  exhorted  and  enflamcd 
them  to  revenge,  at  any  rate,  the  murder  of  Guife ;  and  he  rc- 
**  prefented  to  them,  that  on  thh  depended  their  charaftcr  tor  gooil 
“  faith  ;  and  that,  without  fuch  vengeance,  they  would  be  left 
hopelcfs  and  dirtionourable.  In  confcquencc  of  this,  he  prefciit* 

“  cd  a  petition  to  the  fenate,  praying.  That  the  conflitution  of  the 
**  city  might  he  changed,  and  the  people  admitted  to  •vote.  By  force  he 
“  obtained  all  his  requetts.  This  obliged  the  Firft  Prelident,  Du- 
rancy,  to  fly  ;  a  man  with  whom  the  Bidiop  had  been  long  at  va« 
riance,  and  who,  befides,  was  unpopular.  The  Bilhop  ifopped 
**  him  while  about  to  leave  the  city,  and  delivered  him  into  the 
**  cuftody  of  his  enemies.  Then,  having  fettled  the  plan  with  his 
**  ailociates,  he  rcfolveJ,  under  colour  of  an  infurre^lion  of  the 
“  multitude,  to  cut  off  Duranty.  The  foremoft  to  concur  in  this 
plan  was  G.  Macoan,  one  of  the  eight  Capitouh ;  a  perfon  of 
**  moft  abandoned  life,  and  who  might  be  termed  the  Father  of  all  • 
**  flagitiourncfs*.  Alfaffins  were  chofen,  with  feme  of  the  popu* 
lace  to  accompany  them.  To  be  (hort,  the  fele^t  armed  men 
“  called  Duranty  out,  fearlefs,  and  prepared  for  the  word,  from 
^  the  tears  and  embraces  of  his.  wife  and  daughter ; -and  dabbed, 

**  with  repeated  w^ounds,  that  eminent  and  refpetftable  old  man, 
dragged  his  body  through  the  mire  in  the  ftrects,  and  hurried  it 
to  the  gibbet.  At  that  time  I  exhorted  G.  Macoan^  •who  profejjcd 
^  himfelf  the  friend  of  Duranty^  to  ufe  his  authority  and  influence  for 
rifling  the  populace  \  adding  my  ajjurances^  tbat^  •whatever  might  he 
•*  the  events  I  •would  fecond  him  at  tin  hazard  of  my  life:  He  made 
an/wer^  that  he  durfi  not  attempt  any  thing ;  for  that 'there  votrt  two 
**  thoufand  men  in  arms ;  although^  indeed^  their  number  did  not  amount 
to  thixefcore.  But  the  truth  is^  he  had  confpired  •with  the^BlJbop  of 
Comenge  to  kill  "Duranty.  At  night,  there  were  many  perfons  put 
^  to  death.  Dads,  Advocate-general,  diftinguiflied  for  his  .own 
“.fcrviccs  to  the  public,  and  for  the  merit  of  his  father,  [Prelident 
^  of  Grenoble]  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and  moft  un* 
^  worthily  murdered.  When  day  dawned,  the  citizens  docked  to- 
gether  to  view  fo  ft  range  a  fpcdtacle.  The  Biftiop  of  Comenge 
came  on  horfeback  ;  and  hearing  that  the  bodies  were  not  yet  in* 
**  rerred,  he  called  out  to  his"  parti  asms,  in  the  Tanguage  of  tragedy. 
Let  them  he  food  for  birds  of  prey.  Ncvcrthelcfs,  Cofte,  one  of 
^  the  Capitouls,  and  DauprclTe,  the  Treafurer,  having  ftaid  tho 
I  ••  tumult,  took  charge  of  their  burial.  There  hung  in  the  great 
I  ••  hall  a  fine  portrait  of  the  King.  That  was  torn  down  and  given 
•*  to  the  young  rabble,  that  it  might  be  dragged  through  the  kennel 
••  to  the  gallows.  In  this  the  corpfe  of  Duranty  was  wrapped  up, 
^  and  fo  thrown  into  the  grave.  Juft  as  l\am  writing,  the  city 
gates  arc  (liut,  chains  extended  acrofs  the  ftreers,  and  trenches 
thrown  up  to  fortify  the  hoiifes  of  moft  of  the  citizens.  The 
^  prlcfts,  regular  as  well  as  fecuLtr,  parade  in  arms.  There  are 
**  even  fome  of  them  who  alfume  the  character  of  oHicers  amongft' 
the  populace.  Tcrribic  is  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  city. 
•*  You  may  expe^  to  hear  of  the  fcquel  from  me.  Farewell.” 

The  anxiety,  manifefted  by  our  author  for  the  completion 

1  -  -  ■  -1-  .  - ! - 1_ _  - - 

•  “  Turpitudloum  omnium  pater.” 


4X2  ‘  jin  Author  s  Conduct  to  the  Public. 

of  a  Biogra?hi  A  Scotica  is  keen  and  ardent;  and  he 
obferves,  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  perfons  within  the 
circle  of  his  ac(juaintance  who  could  forward  this  important 
undertaking  with  ' honour  to  themfelvcs  and  their  native 
country.  There  may  be  alfo  in  Scotland,  he  intimates,, 
many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men  unknown  to  him, 
who  are  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  fame  career.  It  is  with 
the  mod  real  fatirfaftion,  that  we  adhibit  our  fuffrage  to 
the  patriotic  views  of  Sir  David  Dalrymplc  ;  and  that  we  cx- 
prefs  our  wi(h  towards  the  execution  of  a  literary  monument, 
that  iriuft  afford  a  very  wide  variety  of  inftruftion  and  amufe- 
ment. 

I 

Art.  IV.  An  Author^ s  Conduit  to  the  Public^  Jlated  in  tfje  Behaviour 
cf  Dr,  H'illiam  Cullen^  bis  MajeJly*s  PijyJician.  at  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
IS.  Murray.  1784* 

Complaints  of  authors  agalnft  their  bookfcllers  have  been 
at  all  times  common ;  and  “  fic  nos  non  nobis”  has  been 
the  general  cry  ever  fince  tlic  art  of  printing  was  difeovered. 
It -is.  aliedged  that  Voltaire,  and  a  few  other  writers  out-* 
manoeuvred  their  publifhers.  To  this  lift  the  namc^of  Dr, 
Cullen  is  now  added  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet '  before 
us.  j 

It  gave  us  pain  to  think  that  the  honour  and  integrity  of  a 
perfon  whom  we  had  long  confidered  *  as  refpcftable,  were 
called  in  queftion  :  our  feelings  were  ftill  more  hurt  when, 
after  perufing  the  correfpondence' between  Dr.  Cullen  and 
Mr.  Murray,  we  were  relu£lantly  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  latter  had  fully  eftablifhed  his  charge.  But  as  we 
wifh  not  to  impofe  our  opinion  on  the  world,  we  fhallftate 
the  fadls,  and  leave  the  refult  to  public  determination.  Dr. 
Cullen,  after  printing  the  Firfi  Lines  of  his  praiiice  in  feparatc 
vblumes,  as  they  were  finimed,  now  publilhes  a  complete 
edition  of  the  work  in  four  volumes,  of  which  the  fourth 
contained  new  matter  •  but  with  an  intention  to  fell  none  of 
the  volumes  feparate.  At  this  time  there  remained  in  Mr. 
Murray^s  (hop  eighty-four  copies  of  volumes  I.  and  II.  of  a 
former  edition.  And  thus  circumftanced,  the  bookfeller 
writes  to  the. author,  begging  that  his  fets  may  be  completed, 
or  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  exchange  his  odd  volumes  for 
complete  fets  of  the  new  edition,  volume  for  volume. 

The  doftor,  in  reply,  tells  him,  that  the  two  firft  volumes 
in  the  new  edition  arc  no  longer  the  Firjl  Lines  he  formerly 
ikctclied  out  ;  that  they  arc  “  very  much  new,”  and  that  he 
•*  fhould  be  very  forry  to  find  any  body  trufting  to  the  firft 
••  edition  of  them.  And  tlie  giving  the  two  laft  volumes  to 
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fell  off  the  two  firft  of  the  former  edition,  I  would  ebn- 

fidcr  (fays  he)  as  an  impofitioa  on  the  public,  and  a  piece 

of  knavery  that  1  fliall  never  praftife.*’  A  violent  outcry, 
however,  arifing  (as  appears  from  the  tellimony  of  MclTrs. 
Murray  and  Creech)  when  the  purchafers  of  the  former  vo¬ 
lumes  found  that  their  fets  could  not  be  completed,  Dr.  C. 
finds  it  expedient  to  fay,  that  he  “  was  willing  that  the 

fourth  volume  (hould  be  fold  feparately,”  and  advertifes  it 
for  fale  accordingly  :  thus,  to  judge  him  by  his  own  words, 
becoming  guilty  of  an  impojiuon  on  the  public^  of  a  piece  of 
knavery  he  had  declared  he  would  never  pra^ife.  This  latter 
declaration  of  the  celebrated  phyiician  is  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  as  the  fourth  volume  does  not  conneft  with  the  firft 
edition  of  the  third,  and  therefore  bears  the  cleareft  internal 
proof  that  it  was  not  originally  meant  for  a  fepar  ate  publication^ 
and  became  fo  by  corapulfion,  much  againft  the  firft  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  author.  But  Mr.  M.’s  fets  are  Hill  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  for  he  had  obtained  no  fatisfaftion.  The  doftor 
writes  again  to  Mr.  Murray, “If  your  demand”  (for  complet- 
ingyour  fets)  “  had  been  for  thetourth  volume  only,  I  (hould 
probably  have  complied  with  your  requeft.”  Mr.  Murray,  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  the  beft  of  a  bad  bargain,  clofes  with  this  offer, 
expefting,  as  any  other  man  would  have  done,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  correfpondence,  that  he  was  to  have  84 
copies  of  the  fourth  volume,  for  the  84  of  volumes  1  and  2  in 
his  poffeflion.  No  wonder  that  he  teftifies  equal  aftonifli- 
ment  and  indignation,  when  the  doftor,  without  any  appa- 
I  rent  reafon,  changes  his  mind,  and  informs  him,  ten  days 
after,  that  he,  may  have  as  many  copies  of  the  fourth  volurne 
as  he  pleafes,  “  at  the  fame  price  with  other  people  /”  and  fiatly 
I  refufes  all  corapenfation.  The  pamphlet  is  curious  and  con* 

5  tains  the  correfpondence  on  both  fides  re(pe£ling  this  affair, 
i  and  is  confequently  a  fair  reprejentation  of  the  bufinefs,  and 
[  wc  recommend  the  perufal  of  it  to  all  authors  and  hook- 
fcllcrs. 

Ait.  V.  /).  yunli  Juvenalis  et  Ault  Perjil  Flacci  Satire  Expurgate  : 
i  in  Ufum  Sch  'larum,  Adduntur  Juvenali  Annotatiunculdt  Ludovici 
[  Pratei  et  Jnf  juventii,  Subjictfur  PerJiOy  Jnterpretatlonis  Loco^ 
f  Verjio  Brewjleri  cum  Notts,  8vo.  6s.  Dilly,  17^4* 

/Art.  VI.  Horatii Flacci  Carmina  Expurgata:  in  Ufum Scholarum , 
f!  Cum  Notis  Anonymis  et  Jof  Juventii,  8vo.  6s.  Dilly,  17^4* 

A  ^  world  is  indebted  for  the  above  editions  of 
thelc  celebrated  claflics  to  Mr.  Knox  of  Tun- 
Ibridgc,  wc  are  perfuaded  our  readers  will  be  well  fatisfied 
Iffith  our  allotting  them  a  more  conlpicuous  department  in 
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OUT  review,  than  they  might  otherwife  claim.  The  more 
original  publications  of  our  author  were  pronous  to  the 
commencement  of  our  undertaking  ;  and  we  are  happy  that 
he  is  at  length,  through  the  m^ium  of  thefe  volumes, 
brought  under  our  cognizance.  Wc  certainly  do  not  feti 
Icfs  alacrity,  in  adding  a  frclh  wreath  to  the  •  wcll-carn. 
cd  laurels  of  an  iliullrious  veteran  ;  than  in  tearing  away  the 
garland  from  the  brow,  upon  which  party,  feihion,  or  any 
otlicr  caufc  had  unworthily  placed  it.  " 

The  charafter  of  an  emendatory  critic  would  indeed,  upon 
the  moft  favourable  computation,  make  but  a  fmail  addition 
to  that  fpecics  of  general  applaufc  which  ^Ir.  Knox  has  ac¬ 
quired  ;  and  the  idea  of  an  edition  for  the  ufe  of  fchools  ii 
peculiarly  humble  and  unpretending.  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  valued  by  our  author  above  its  proper  rate.  He 
is  copious  in  his  modefty  ;  and  informs  us,  we  niuft  confeli 
in  our  opinion  juflly,  that  the  principal  value  of  thefe  edi¬ 
tions  conlifts  in  their  multiplying  the  expurgatory  copies, 
which,  tliough  repeatedly  printed-  upon  the  continent,  were 
It  feems  with  difficulty  procured  in  this  ifland. 

But  there  is  an  introdudion  prefixed  to  the  Juvenal, 
which  confifts  of  fcventccn  pages,  very  clofely  printed,  andls 
indeed  extremely  poHffied, learned  and  elaborate,  yielding  per¬ 
haps  to  none  of  Mr.  Knox’s  preceding  compofitions.  1  o  this 
therefore  wc  will  beg  leave  for  the  moft  part  to  confine  oar 
attention.  Criticifm  is  nevermore  ufeful, than  when,  leavinj 
the  beaten  track  of  general  cenfure  and  undiftinguilhed  ap- 
plaufe,  itdefeends  to  the  minute  developement  of  the  beauties 
of  celebrated  writers.  And  fuch  is  the  path  wc  have  dialled 
out  to  ourfelvcs.  Wc  arc  defirous  of  calling  off  the  younger 
adventurers  in  the  road  of  fame  from  the  blind  obedience  of 
their  own  immature  judgment,  which  leads  them  ten  times 
into  error,  for  once  that  it  approaches  thern  to  the  dcftinel 
goal..  And  in  order  to  counteraft  this  mifehievous  influence, 
wc  cannot  do  better,  than  praftically  to  evince  to  them  whai 
is  truly  excellent,  and  Ihow  them  in  what  manner  their  p 
dcccffors  have  rifen  to  eminence.  It  may  poffibly  happeii,| 
that  the  principles  wc  have  occafion  to  explain,  may  not 
ways  be  fuch  as  would  naturally  have  occurred  to  thei 
fclvcs  ;  but  this  only  proves  the  ncccffity  and  ufcfulncfs  s] 
what  we  have  undertaken. 

Mr.  Knox’s  introdudion  evidently  confifts  of  three  p 
The  firft  prefents  us  with  a  comparifon  of  the  merits,  and 
detail  of  the  charafter  of  the  three  great  Roman  fatirifts, 
race,  Perfius,  and  Juvenal,  The  fccohd  explains  and  defer" 
the  plan  of  the  prefent  additions.  The  third  exhibits  the  aj 
]ogy  of  the  author ;  containiqg  a  very  humble  ftatement 
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irhat  he  has  done,  and  a  difclaimer  of  all  pretenfions  upon 
iccount  of  it.  Each  of  thefe  heads  are  treated  at  htge,  and 
completely  exhaufted. 

One  word  more,  and  we  will  introduce  the  reader  to  tho 
work  itfclf.  The  perfection  of  all  fine  writing  coniifts  in  its 
being  perfectly  adapted  to  that  clafs  of  mankind  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Nor  does  this  accommodation  at  all  interfere 
with  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  True  beauty  lies  in 
accurate  fymmetry,  and  the  nice  correfpondence  of  means  and 
ends.  As  the  true  genius  docs  not  write  at  random,  but 
models  every  line  to  the  point  he  has  in  view ;  fo  the  true 
critic  never  lofes  fight  of  this  point  in  deciding  upon  the  me¬ 
rits  of  a  pcrformarice,  and  regards  it  as  the  ftandard  by  wbicli 
lall  its  beauties  and  defeCls  are  to  be  meafured.  Mr.  Knox 
in  the  prefent  inftance  writes  for  fchool-boys  ;  every  confi- 
dcration  therefore  of  any  other  clafs  of  readers  can  be  only 
ifccondary  and  lubordinatc.~Thc  introduction  lets  off  in  the 
following  manner. 

‘  To  inlVitute  a  formal  comparifon  between  Horace,  Perfius  and 
[uTcnal,  and  to  enlarge  with  all  the  parade  of  erudition,  on  the 
mgin  of  Satire,  both  with  refpeCt  rp  its  nature  and  its  name,  would 
)e  to  travel  in  a  beaten  road,  and  to  revive  a  fubjeCt  which  has  been 
nearly  exhaufted,  Dryden  has  expatiated  agreeably  enough,  though 
without  fome  degree  of  prolixity,  on  the  three  great  Roman 
jatirifts,  and  Cafaubon  has  written  a  yery  elaborate  and  very  cx* 
tcllcnt  treatife  on  the  Roman  Satire^. 

Wp 


ton 


‘  *  The  following  is  Scaliger’s  account  of  the  Satire — “  Satiram 
eiie  Latlnam  rem  fuo  loco  monuimiis.  £ft  autem  poema  libe* 
tm,  iimileque  fatiricae  naturae ;  omnia  fufque  deque  habeas,  mod4 
iquid  dicat. 

**  Tribus  modis  fatirarum  fpccies  agnofeuntur;  k  generibus  car- 
num,  (fcilicet  vel  fenariorum  DaCtylicorum  vcl  lambicorum  ;) 
rationc  poematis  ;  a  charaCferibus.  A  ratioiie  pocmatis  tres  funt.'. 
cl  narratio  eft  limplex,  ex  perfoni  AuCtoris;  ut  priiua  juvenaliu 
cl  aCUva  et  ex  perfonis  coiiftituta ;  ut  prima  Perlii.  Vel  mifta  ; 
ilia  Horatii  pleniftima'  munditiarum ;  3am  forte  via  facr^.  A 
ara^eribus  fpecies  duae.  Altera  fedatior,  tjualis  Horatiana,  ac 
rmoni  proprior  t  altera  concitatior,  quae  magis  placuit  Juvenali  et 
‘rfio*  Hi  ftriClam  habent  cufpidem,  ilH  veluti  conteCtum  fronde 
runt  thyrfum,  Satirorum  more,  quo  feriant  imprudentes.  juve- 
arder,  inftat  aperte,  jugular.  Perfius  infultat,  Hora'tius  irri-‘ 
Idcirco  Saciras  inferipfere  illi^  his  fermonis  titulo  conrentui 

It.  .... 

“  Partes  in  Satira  nulls ;  nullum  prooemium,  fi  nonvis.  .^Abrupta 
non  tamen  non  cohsrentia.  Nam  aut  ejufdem  vitii  roultos' 
oas ;  aut  multorum  unum  ;  aut  mifees. 

‘  Verba  vulgaria  aut  fordida  interduin,  eque  macello  petita. 
‘.Stylus  uroctfi  pro  re  aut  depreffior,  aut  lafcivior,  tenuis  tamen 
V  ;  atque 
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Wc  entirely  coincide  with  our  author  in  his  avcrfenefsn 
the  parade  of  erudition  and  wc  are  happy  to  obferre, 
that  he .  has  cfcapcd  a  rock,  upon  which  his  acknowledge! 
learning,  and  his  extreme  facility' of  language  were  equaUi 
calculated  to  urge  him.  The  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa^ 
is  by  no  means  liable  to  the  fame  exception  ;  fince,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  does  force  itfelf  upon  the  reader  ;  and  in  the 
fecond,  it  is  inferted  with  lingular  propriety  in  regard  to  the 
defiination  of  the  volume.  A  perfon  may  be  extremely  wcB 
educated,  and  yet  never  have  had  occalion  to  meet  with  ci. 
thcr  Scaligcr,  Vavallbr,  MorhofF  or  Erneftus,  from  whom 
Mr.  Knox's  extrafts  are  made  ;  and  wc  cannot  refufe  ourap. 
plaufe  to  the  honeft  artifice,  by  which  a  young  fcholarjj 
tempted  to  derive  advantage  from  their  inelegant  and  pedan* 
tic  compofitions,  by  having  them  conneSed  in  the  fame  page 
with  the  polite  attractions  of  Mr.  Knox. 

The  reader  will  not  probably  immediately  advert  to  tb: 
precifion  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in  the  hi* 
ter  part  of.  the  above  extraft.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
Tacitus,  that  every  word  in  him  is  a  fcntcncc,  and  every  fen* 
tcncc  a  page  :  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  may  juftly  beaf* 
firmed  of  our  author.  It  is  the  confummatidn  of  art  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  own  operations ;  and,  when  you  read  a  paflTage  of  Mr. 
Knox,  where  his  matter  is  moll  comprefled,  his  language  fi 
the  fame  time  is  fo  flowing  and  unconuraincd,  thatyou  might 
be  almoft  tempted  to  iKink  him  even  prolix.  Thus  in  the 
above  Ihort  extraft,  you  have  every  advantage  of  erudition, 
without  its  tadium  ;  and  every  advantage  of  prolixity,  with¬ 
out  its  filling  the  tenth  part  of^ a  page. 

.  Wc  will  next  lay  before  our  readers  the  entire  charafter  of 
Perfius. 

•  ‘  Quintilian  gives  a  high  charaClcrof  Perfius;  and  the  judgment 
of  Quintilian  is  entitled  to  peculiar  rcfpc6t^.  ‘Martial  alfo  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  epigram,  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  Perfius 
was  highly  efieemed  by  the  Romansf.  Cafaubori,  like  the  majoritr 
of  editors,  has  extolled  his  author  in  the'  highefi  terms  of  ram* 
mendation.  But  notwithfianding  the  praifes  beftovved  by  very  re- 

atque  humilis,  ac  de  medio  fumptus ;  longe  tamen  melius  arriiiet, 
fi  cum  Romani  puritate  junftur*  fint  moUiufculae  :  quales  Juvenalis 
feliciflim^  efi  confecutus.  Duriufculus  Perfius.”  Scaliger. 

‘  Every  Jcholar  knows  that  the  word  Satira  fignifies  firi6tly  and 
properly  a  mtfcella/iy^  though  it  now  conveys  an  idea  of  an  invedtirc 
only  s  fomc  of  J  uvenaPs  and  many  of  Horace’s  Satires  have  link 
in  them  of  invedHve.’ 

*  Multum  et  V£R.£  glori.£  quamvis  uno  libro  Perfius  meruit. 
^uiMtUian^  ’  •  . 

-f  Saeplus  in  libro  memoratur  Perfius  uno 

(^am  Icvis  in  tota  Marius  Amazonidc.  yfarttd, 

fpe(flable 
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fpeftablc  writers,  there  are  few  authors  of  antiquity  who  have  been 
lo  feverely  cenfured  as  Perfius*.  Several  of  the  moft  celebrated  a- 
mong  modern  critics  have  given  an  unfavourable  opinion  ot  him  : 
and  indeed  perfpicuicy  is  fo  indifpenfibly  requifite  in  all  compohtiony 
that  a  work  totally  dedituce  of  it  mud  be  greatly  reprehenfible. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Ferfius,  whether  from  fear,  as  fomc  think,  or 
from  a  defedt  in  judgment,  as  others  believe,  is  Angularly  obfeure* 
Bayle  calls  him  the  Lycophron  of  Latin  poets. 

‘  This  oblcurity  has  excited  the  indignation  of  rTianv’’j  who  have 
attempted,  w^ithout  fuccefs,  to  develope  his  latent  meaning ;  and  S. 
Hieronymus  is  faid  to  have  thrown  his  book  into  the  fire  with  rc- 
fentment,  and  with  this  exclamation,  Si  non  vis  intelligi^  non  debts 
Irp. 

‘  If  1  might  venture,  after  fo  much  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjed^^ 
to  advance  my  opinion,  I  would  exprefs  it  in  the  following  imperfedt 
(ketch  of  his  character  ; 

‘  The  want  of  perfpicuity  in  Perfius  can  never  be  defended^ 
For  what  is  the  ufe  oi  waiting,  if  it  communicates  no  ideas  ?  But 
I  jet  I  cannot  think  Perfius  totally  deditute  of  merit,  as  feveral  have 
;iifirmed.  He  polleifcs  the  acer  fpiritus  ac  vis  in  a  great  'degree; 
Vivacity  is  his  didinguidiing  charadletidic.  He  is  animated  cvcii 
to  rage,  and  he  communicates  the  fiainc  to  his  intelligent  reader. 
He  is  not  deditute  of  drong  exprtfiions  and  fentiments  equally  man* 
ly  and  jud.  He  convinces  his  reader  that  he  is  in  carnedf.  The 
Jaft  lines  of  the  fecond  fatire  are  among  the  mod  beautiful  ^reliqucs 

‘  *  Satiricus  fsepe  plufquam  ferreus,  imo  faxeus ;  nam  fatirica 
ejus  didtio  fupra  modum  horrida  cdj  ct  Juvcnali,  aetaic  licet  inferi- 
ori,  podponenda.  Morhoff, 

‘  Sequitiir  Horatium  Perfius^  qui  idem  interjcdlus  ed;  et  tanquani 
medius  inter  aetates  hujus  et  J  uvenaiis  :  tie  quo  cum  tarn  honorificc  vi4 
dco  praedicari  et  a  Qnintiliano  et  Martiale  ;  miror  quidem,  quoil 
liilitalcac  tantum  fex  in  fatirisdeprehendcrint,,quod  nos  tarn  longo 
iniervallo,  nc  fulpicione  quidem  alFccuti  fumus....Ncc  tamcn  oc- 
jeurrit  quidquam  Perfianum,  quod  laudem  a  nobis  pricipuam,  nc- 
;dum  admirationein,  magnopefc  efflagitet.  Naiii^  mihi  quidem,  ut 
ircrum  dicam,  nihil  fe  offers  injignim  ipja  obfcuritdtcfcriptoris^  ex  qua 
itortalTe  nata  ed  opinio  eruditionis  et  dodirinae...In  quain  obfeurita- 
■tem,  fi  audtor  incidic  imprudens,  magnum  viiium  ;  li  dc  ihdudria 
:qu*fivit;  non  apparet  cur  plerique  feripta  mirentur,'  qii*  non  In- 
*dligunt^  aut  cur  feriptorem  laudem,*  qui  intclligi  noluit..’..Jofephui 
Sctligcr  miferrimum  audlorein  Perlium  dixitf  qui  dudeat  oblcuri- 
a  qui  minime  pulchra  habcat  ipie,*  com  in  eum  pofllint  feribi  pul* 
‘d.errima;'  Fdvajjor, 

‘  Neque  ignotum  ed  quod  pallim  narratur  Jt  S.  Hicronymo,'  qui 
_Wi  capiens  ejus  tenebras  iutclleBuris  ignihus  ilia  dedit^  adjedloque 

■  rt,  dixit  Jinoh^**  &c.  Erne^usl 

^  ‘  Perfii  dyliis  mbrofus;  ct  illc  ineptus  ;  qui  cum  Icgi  Vellct  quae 

■  ;  intclligi  nuluic  quae  Icguntur.  Julius  Scaligcri 

ikr  ^  Ipirit  of  finccriiy  in  all  he  fays;  You  may  cafily 

^  that  he  is*  in  earned,  and  perfuaded  of  that  truth  which  he  in* 
f'=^ciics^  iJrfdtnd 

^‘Vg.  Rev*.  Dec.  1784.  D  d 
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of  antiquity.  Never  was  a  letter  fentiment  exprefled  in  liroi^er 
langua'^e.*  Indeed  I  arti  not  {\irc  that  the(e  lines  are  not  worth  all 
.  the  reft*.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  in  every  part  of  Perfiui 
marks  of  Juvenility. 

Perfius  was  an  imitator  of  Horace^  phrafej.yet  nothinn-  can 

more  unlike  the  Horatian  manner,  Horace  approaches  his  pati¬ 
ent  with  all  the  gentlenefs^f  a  polite  phyfician;  Perfius  treats  him 
tJiith  the  roughnefs  of  an  executioner,  Cafaubon,  in  his  Perfiana 
Horatli  Imltatioj  has  pointed  out  fcveral  palFages  which  are  doubt- 
leis  imitations  of  Horace,  but  he  has  mentioned  others  which  are 
but  cafual  coincidences.  I  cannot  but  wifli  that  Perfius  had  chofen 
t9  imitate  the.polite  manncr’of  Horace,  rather  than  to  have  ftolen  a 
few  of  his  exjyrclfions  only,  which  in  the  hands  of  Perfius  loic 
their  grace,* 

It  ts  inypoflible  for  any  writer  to  be  entirely  faultlefs.  The 
learned  reader  may  perhaps  at  firft  be  dilgufted  with  “  faint 
Hieronymus  ;.”.aad  the  man  who  can  merely  count  hij 
beads,  will  be  apt  to  complain,  that  he  has  iio  fuch  confefibr 
hi  all  his  calendar.  But  we  need  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  thev 
would  both  lie  in  tlx:  wrong.  I'lxre  is  nothing  fo  greatly  to 
be  defired  for  a  fchool-boy,  as  the  means  of  exercifing  his 
fegacity,  and  Ih'aFpcning  his  ivit.  His  heedlefs  and  frolic 
humour  too  often  render  him  unfufceptible  of  every  other 
mode  of  inftruftion.  In  reading  Latin  indeed,  he  would 
prefently  tell  you  that  .Hieronymus  .was  no  other  than  }c- 
rorae  himfelf ;  but,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  it  vvill  be  found 
upon  trial,  that  it  is  not  every  fchool-boy,  that  will  inimedi- 
ately  rccolleft  the  convertibility  of  the  terms. 

'  The  fame  apology  is  probably  fufficient  for.  what  wc  ho- 
neftly  confefs  at  firft  fight  ftruck  us  as  a  blemifh.  The  term 
“  Juvenllity^^''  printed  in  a  diftcrent  charaftcr,  and  decorated 
with  a  capital,  feems  to  contain  fome  hidden  meaning. 
The  polite  reader,  acquainted  with  the  elegant  brevity  of  his 
author,  is  apt  to  patife  for  a  moment,  left  he  fhould  raifs  fome 
valuable  fenfe  ;  and  the  fchool-boy,  frefh  from  the  mifera- 
ble  puns  of  Erneftus  in  the  oppofite  page,  and  not  coiifider- 
ing  the*  widely  different  charafter  of  the  two  writers,  might 
dream  of  fome  allufion  to  the  rival  fatirift.  .Both  would  in 
rbality  wander  in  fearch  of  occult  qualities,  where  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  intended. 

But  wc  haften  from  the  animadverfion  of  feeming  blc- 


*  Qui  liber  (Perfii)  etfi  pbfeuritate  et  recondiiis  fenfibus  ciipk 
rumque  refertus,  nlhilominus  bonis  eji  annnmerandus  auP.orihus,  Li* 
lius  Gyraldus.  ’  i 

ignofeendum.  Perfio  quod  etcrebris  et  audacioribus  utatur  frani* 
latiouibus;  Nam,  uti  animus,  ita  didtionobililCmi  Juvenis 
tantum  fpcclabatf*  Fojius., 
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millics,  to  the  contemplation  of  real  beauties.  “  Vivacity  is 
Peilius's  dirtinguilhing  charafteriftic.  He  is  animated  even 
to  rage,  and  he  communicates  the  flaine  to  his  intelligent 
reader.”  This  pallkge  would  be  defective,  if  the  latter  of 
thefe  fentences  were  intended  to  be  exegetical  of  the  former. 

“  Animation  and  rage  ”  have,  in  reality,  no  refemblance  to 
vivacity  they  are  not  fpecies  and  genus  to  each  other  ; 
Uiey  are  elleivtially  and  totally  different.  But  the  figure  here 
employed  is  in  Laft  the  climax.  Our  author  is  to  be  confi- 
dcred  as  having  entirely  elcaped  the  fiat  and  even  manner  of 
the  exegefis,  and  gone  into  that  which  confcflcdly  gives  the 
laltfinilh  to  charafteriftical  writing.  ^ 

“  Perfius  was  an  imitator  of  Horace’s  phrafe'^  This  is 
another  inftance  of  accommodation  to  the  improvement  of 
ichool-bo'ys.  It  argues  the  moft^confummate  merit  in  a 
polifhed  writer,  to  lacrifice  every  meaner  coniideration  to  the 
real  interell  and  advantage  of  the  perfons  for  wliom  he 
writes. 

“  I  cannot  but  wifli  that  Perfius  had  chofen  to  imitate  the 
polite  manner  of  Horace,  ratiier  than  to  have  llolen  a  few  of 
his  expreliions  only,  which  in  the  hands  of  Perfius  lofe  their 
grace.”  This  is  admirably  exprefl'ed  !  How  eafy  would*  it 
have  lx?en  for  a  fupeificial  and  juvenile  wit  to  have  rounded 
this  period,  and  expreffed  the  fame  feiuimeht  in  the  moft  ar- 
tihcialand  fonorous  language  that  can  be  conceived?  When 
will  it  be  fufiiciently  undferftood,  that  perf'piciiity  and  limpli* 
city  are  of  more  worth  than  all  the  tinfel  frippery  in  the 
world  r  When  will  it  be  no  longer  necelfary  to  repeat,  that 
manly  roughnefs  is  better  than  unmeaning  cadence  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  fturdy  energy  and  nervoufnefs,  that  form  the  no- 
bleft  ornament  of  human  compofition  ? 

•  In  the  mean  time  it  is  fufiiciently  evident  that  it  is  not  for 
want  of  fkill;  that  Mr.  Knox  incurs  from  the  ignorant  the 
imputation  of  halting  and  ruggednefs  ;  and  that  upon  a  pro¬ 
per  occafion  it  is  impolfible  to  produce  a  period  more  mellow 
and  harmonious.  Take,  for  inftance,  where  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  marginal  interpretations  annexed  to  the  Delphin 
daffies.  ‘‘  The  fcholar  ought  always  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
creife  his  own  lagacity  in  developing  the  author’s  ideas;  but 
experience  proves,  that  when  he  Ihould  be  perufing  the  cele¬ 
brated  words  of  Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis,  he  is  entirely 
}  "^pig^d  in  contemplatirtg  the  inelegant  Latin  of  Ludovicus 
Prateus.”  ^ 

But  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  our  author  thus  minutely 
through  every  part  of  his  eflay.  In  what  remains  we  will 
fitnply  lay  .before  our  readers  a  fhort  fpeciinen  or  two,  with¬ 
out  obtruding  any  comment  of  our  own. 

D  d  2  After 
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After  having  exhaufted  all  the  common  obfervations  on 
the  fubjeft,  our  author  adds  ;  “  Sed  manum  dc  tabula.  It  is 
certain,  that  thefc  obfervations  are  juftified  by  aftual  expe¬ 
rience.  For  many  boys  have  gone  through  aclalTic  with  in. 
terpretations  and  prolix  notes,  without  receiving  (b  clear  anj 
deep  an  impreflion  of  the  author  himfelf,  as  others  whofc  at¬ 
tention  has  been  direfted  to  the  text  alone,  nor  fuffered  to 
be  diverted  from  it,  either  by  a  marginal  interpretation  or  a 
fuperfluity  of  notes  t*” 

The  following  is  Mr.  Knox’s  apology  for  the  abbreviated 
ftate  of  the  prefent  editions. 

‘  It  has  bceirfaid  in  defence  of  Juvenal  that  he  imitates  the  oU 
comedy  in  the  liccntioufnefs  of  his  expreflion  : 

*  ad  genus  fatirxattinct,  in  ea  imitatus  cd  comcediain  Grs- 
cam  antiquam,  ct  dum  voluit  viria*  invifa  reddere,  afperius  atquc 
etiam  obfeenius  fcripfit,  neque  enim  amore  obfeenitatis  fcriplit,  ic. 
Fahrictus,  His  imitation,  it  mull  be  owned,  was  too  clofe.  When 
we  fee  imitation  carried  fo  far,  we  may  juflly  exclaim,  O  imltatorcsy 
Jervunt  pecus* 

*  O  teiTfoc  Ix^aXXiiV  ^o*w»Xo/utivo;,  ov  axomiif  ircT; 

T«;  «XX\ora';  «v7ov  awaXXafai  St*  Chryfojlotit,^ in* 

fufheient  apology. 

‘  Ita  palam  dlco ,  fays  Lubin,  et  fentio^  nljt  quh  malum  animun^ 
malos  moret  jam  antehac  adferatj  neutiquam  bine  ahlaturum, - This 


is  a  poor  defence,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  youth  often  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  malm  animus  et  malos  mores ;  which  mull  be  increalcJ 
by  prefenting  them  with  improper  images  and  ideas  ;  for  what  is 
this  but  according  to  the  adage,  Oleum  addere  camino  ? — I  believe 
the  fear  of  being  charged  with  hypocrify — puritanifm — of  being 
claifed  with  thofe  who  inlincerely  cajligant  turpia  et  de  virtutc  loquun* 
tur^  has  deterred  many  from  fuch  an  edition  as  this ;  but  the  ca¬ 
lumny  and  detradlion  of  the  malevolent  mull  be  patiently  born  by 
him  who  would  oppofe  prevailing  vice.— Let  any  individual  ofda- 
raHer  juffify,  if  he  can,  the  placing  of  indecent  pail'agcs  in  the 
hands  of  boys*  Lot  adults  (quorum  mores  in  tuto  funt)  read  what 
their  judgment  approves,  but  1  think  it  right  to  purify  all  fchool 
books,  for  from  them  the  riling  generation  is  to  form  its  fentiment., 
principles  and  conduct.  Lubin  abufes  the  expurgatores  objea  noru'^ 
authoTum^  with  the  utmofl  virulence  ;  w'ith  language  fo  opprobri¬ 
ous,  as  fully  proves  that  he  had  undertaken  a  bad  caufe,  and,  tiom 
the  defccl  of  argument,  is  obliged  to  have  recoiirfe  to  feurrility.  B:t 
let  no  fuperintendant  of  youth  be  deterred  from  his  duty  of  prt* 
ferving  purity  of  morals,  by  ridicule  or  malice.’ 

Having  thus  largely  difplayed  the  merits  of  the  prefer.! 
cflay,  wc  have  only  to  conclude  with  congratulating  the  ag; 


*  f  When  roinuti*  of  this  kind  are  too  much  dwelt  upon  i" 
fchoolt,  wc  may  apply— ejl  dijfidles  Lahere  nugas^  et  fdx 
labor  eft  ineptiarum,^ 
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with  poflcfTing,  among  other  literary  ornaments,  fo  elegant 
and  amufing  a  mifcellanill ;  and  the  rifing  generation,  upon 
the  advantages  they  may  boaft  in  having  fo  agreeable  an  in- 
ftruftor  and  guide  in  their  literary  purfuits. 

R., _ 

Art.  VI I,  ASyft'M  0/ Surgery,  By  Benjamin  Bell,  Member  of  the 
.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal 
Innrmarv,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Illul^ 
trated  with  Cop[>er-platcs.  Vol.  II.  Robinfon,'  London  ;  Elliot, 
Edinburgh.  7s.  1784. 

IN  our  review  for  May  1783,  the  reader  will  find  our  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Bell’s  fyftem.  It  is  with 
pleafure  that  we  perceive  him  afliduous  in  completing  his  plan 
as  originally  laid  dovyn.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  author, 
that  this  work  is  not  merely  a  compilation.  There  arc 
every  where  original  remarks,  and  many  new  lights  thrown 
upon  fubjefts  generally  thought  to  be  known.  It  is  his 
chief  merit  that  he  has  reduced  furgery  to  certain  fimple 
modes,  and  relieved  the  ftudent  from  that  complicated  fyftem 
which  vanity  and  ignorance  have  long  impofed  on  the  world. 
He  had  to  remove  that  veil  of  afFeflation  which  covers  the 
works  of  many  late  lurgebns,  and  to  feleft  with  judgment, 
while  he  wrote  with  perfpicuity.  In  thefe  rcfpedls,  Mr.  Bell 
has  not  failed.  Where  he  is  faulty,  it  is  in  omitting  every 
confidcration  but  that  of  aftual  operation.  He  has  omitted 
many  preventive  rules,  which,  although  properly  the  bufiiiefs 
of  the  phvfician,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  wanting  in  a 
lyftcm  of  hirgery. 

Nearly  one  third  of  this  volume  treats  concerning  the 
Stone.  We  have  not  found  fo  much  novelty  here  as  wc  w’ere 
led  to  expeft  ;  but  the  author  has  perhaps  given  the  beft  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  that  intricate  fubjeft  which  has  been  publilhed, 
His  judgment,  in  felefting  the  moft  fimple  and  effeftual  re¬ 
medies  from  the  multitudes  which  have  been  offered,  is  con- 
fpicuous,  and  his  operations  are  deferibed  in  an  intelligible 
and  fimple  manner.  His  direftidns  for  lithotomy  arc  well 
deferving  of  attention. 

The  other  fubjefts  in  thisj  volume  are.  Incontinence  of 
urine,  fuppreffion  of  urine,  obftrudlions  in  the  urethra,  fif- 
tula  in  perinseo,  the  haemorrhoids,  or  piles,  condylomitous 
cxcrcfccnces  and  fimilar  affeftions  of  the  anus,  prolapfus  ani, 
iinpcrforatcd  anus,  fiftula  in  ano,  paracentefis  of  the  abdomen, 
paracenfis  of  the  thorax,  bronchotomy,  oefophagotomy,  and 
l^niputation  of  cancerous  mammae. 

I  We  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  an  extraft  from  his  chap¬ 
iter  on  the  paracentefis  of  the  thorax. 

I  ‘  Collciftions  of  water  or  of  ferum  arc  •  found  to  form  in  cvery^ 

D  d  3  cavity 
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cavity  of  the  body,  and  not  unf  cquently  in  one  or  in  both  divifioni 
of  the  cheft. — \Vater  in  the  chcll  is  frequently  combined  with 
dropfy  in  other  parrs:  hut  many  inftances  occur,  where  it  is  a  local 
affciftion  only  ;  and  it  is  in  thefe  chiefly,  that  any  advantage  is  to  be 
expec^ted  from  a  chirurgical  operation. 

‘  IndciH’ndent  of  general  ctfulions  of  ferum  into  the  two  large  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  thorax,  droplical  collc^ftions  are  alfo  met  with  in  the 
pericardium,  and  they  may  likew  ife  be  confined  to  the  mcdialHnum 
unmc'tliatcly  below' the  iiernum. 

‘  Various  fymptoms  accompany  watery  collodions. in  the. thorax  ; 
but  it  requires  much  attention  to  afeertain  their  exigence,  and  tfpe- 
cially  their  partkular  fituation,  with  fuch  precifion  as  is  necelTary 
to  warrant  an  operation  of  fi*ch  importance  as  the  paracentefis  of  the 
cheft. 

‘  A  patient  complaining  of  a  fenfeof  weight  or  oppreflion  in  the 
thorax  ;  of  difficult  reipiration  ;  of  a  more  uneafy  fenfation  in  one 
fide  of  the  ched  than  in  the  other of  intibility  to  lie  on  the  found 
fide  ;  of  being  liable  to  fudden  llartings  during  deep,  from  a  fear  of 
immediate  fuffocation  ;  and  if,  along  w  1th  thefe,  he  is  teazed  with  4 
frequent  cough  ;  if  the  pulfc  is  found  to  be  fmall  and  irregular  ;  and 
cfpecially  if  a  dry  Ikin,  a  fcarcity  of  urinc^  and  other  fymptoms  of 
dropfy  occur,  Httle  doubt  can  remain  of  water  being  collected 
in  fome  part  of  the  ched.  A  fenfe  of  undulation,  as  of  water  ifing 
from  one  part  ot  the  bread  to  another,  is  fometimes  obferved  bv 
the  patient  on  rifing  fuddcnly  from  a  horizontal  podure;  and  this,  it 
mutt  be  remarked,  ferves  not- only  to  aid d  in  afeertainingthe  real  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  but  to  determine  in  w  hat  particular  part  of  the  cheil 
the  w'atcr  is  collected.  Much  attention,  therefore,  diould  be  given 
to  this  circumdance ;  for  by  means  of  it  we  may  commonly  deter¬ 
mine,  with  fome  precilion,  where  a  perforation  ought  to  be  made. 

*  In  order  to  receive  every  poldblc  advantage  from  this  circum¬ 
dance,  the  patient  ought  to  have  his  ched  uncovered  w  hil^  under 
examination.  When  the  quantity  of  water  colleded  is  coiifidcrable, 
it  mav  commonly  be  difeovered  by  placing  one'  hand  upon  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  ribs  near  to  the  dernum,  and  driking  with  fome 
force  near  to  the  hack-bone  with  the  other;  and  if  an  undulation  is 
perceived  in  one  tide  of  the  ched  and  not  in  the  other^  the  real  feat 
of  the  difeafe  is  thereby  rend  -  ed  evident.  But  when  the  quantity  of 
fluid  is  not  ^rcat,  this  trial  it  not  to  be  depended  on.  In  this. cafe,  a 
perfon  dai'.ding  behind  the  patient  upon  a  chair^  fhould  be  directed 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  to  fwingit 
ntpeatedly  by  fudden  jerks  from  one  fide  to  another  ;  and  if  water  is 
contained  in  the  ched,  it  w  ill  thus  be  ver)"  certainly  found  to  undu¬ 
late,  and  an  evident  noife  will  be  produced  by  it.  I  have  met  with 
didcreut  indanccs  of  this,  m  which  the  exillcnce  of  the  difordcr  woS 
thus  precifely  determined. 

*'  In  long  ctmtinued  affe^fHons  of  this  nature,  aflidance  in  the  di> 
gnofis  is  fometimes  obtained,  from  the  part  in  which  the  water  is  col¬ 
lected  being  more  prominent  than  the  red  of  the  ched.  It  has  cvfs 
bcei;  allcdged,  that  all  the  ribs  of  one  fide  of  the  thorax  have,  in  Ionic 
indances,  been  found  couliderably  elevated,  by  the  water  col* 
1^'kd  imdeineativ  bemg  in  fuch  wnlidtrable  quantities  as  to  prcvc^' 
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tSftn  from  contrac^ng  m  the  of  expiration.  This  ca*n  only  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  very  late  Ibges  of  the  diforder ;  but-  when  it  is  met  with^ 
it  demonftnitcs  to  a  certainly  where  the  water  is  to  he  expedcih 
‘  When  the  water  is  contained  in  the  pericardium,  nearly  the  fame 
fvmptoms  are  produced  as  thofc  which  occur  from  dropfical  col- 
(ccVions  in  other  parts  of  the  ched.  Indeed  the  mod  accurate  ob- 
fervation  will  fomciimes  fail  in  judging  of  this* point ;  but  in  the  hy¬ 
drops  pericardii,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  patient  complains  chiefly  of 
the  middle  and  left  iide  of  the  thorax  :  And  Senac,  in  his  excellent 
Trcatilc  on  the  Striuffurc  of  the  Heart,  mentions,  as  a  chaniideriflic 
mark  of  thisdlfeafe,  a  firm  undulatory  motion  being  j>crceived  be¬ 
tween  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  on  every  pulfation  of  the  heart.’ 

*  As. it  is  not  in  any  refpeef  ncceflary  for  our  fubjc»5f,  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  invefligation  of  the  caufes  of  luch'  colledionsi  all 
we  lhall  fay  refpeding  this  point  is,  that  whatever  tends  to  produce 
dropfy  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  will  have  a  limilar  influence  ia 
the  formation  of  it  here.  ' 

‘  The  exiflcncc  of  water  in  the  thorax  being  afeertained,  and  the 
part  in  which  it  is  collected  being  likewife  difeovered,  as  no  medi¬ 
cines  hitherto  known  can  be  depended  on  for  its  removal,  the.  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  paracentefis  .ought  to  be  immediately  advi fed  ;  and  the 
method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows. 

‘  The  patient  ought  to  be  laid  in  a  horizontal  pofluro,  with  the 
fide  in.  which  the  perforation  is  to  be  made  lying  over  the  bed; 
When  in  this  fituation,  and  the  ikin  oppofite  to  the  part  to  be  cut 
being  pulled  as  much  upwards  as  poflible  by  an  alfiflant,  \vho  mull 
preferve  it  finnly  in  this  fituation  during  the  operation,  the  furgeon 
IS  now,  with  a  fcalpel,  to  make  an  incilion  of  about  two  inches  ia 
length  between  the  fixth  and  (eventh  ribs,  in  the  very  diredlioii  of 
thele  bones,  and  at  an  et^inl  diflance  between  the  llernum  ami  back¬ 
bone';  taking  care  to  avoid  the  uridcr  ’border  of  the  fuperior  rib  on 
account  of  the  blood- veliels  running  in  its  gnwve.  But  although  it 
k  necefiary,  in  order  to  obtain  fuflk.ient  fi-eedom  for  the  fealpeb  to 
have  the  opening  in  the  Ikih  and  cellular  fubllance  oi  this  length, 
there  is  no  reafon  for  continuing  it  of  the  fame  extent  to  the  bottom  : 
fo  that  as  the  knife  pafles  through  the  intercoflal  mufcles,  the'  incilion 
may  in  a  gradual  m;mncr  be  diininiflied  to  the  length  of  an  inch. 
On  the  pleura  being,  laid  bare,  it  is  to  be  flowly  and  cautioully  di¬ 
vided,  in  order  fo  avoid  all  rilk  of  wounding  the  lungs,  in  cafe  they 
fiiould  at  this  place  happen  to  adhere.  11  they  do  not  adhere,  the 
Water  will  rufh  out  with  great  force  immediately  on  a  finall  hole  bc- 
ing  made  into  the  pleura  ;  but  if  an  adhefion  fhould  unfortunately 
occur  here,  the  incifion  may  be  either  continued  forward  tor  an  incii 
or  two  nearer* the  flernum,  or  another  op’ening  may  be  made  either 
an  Inch  or  tw’o  Higher  or  lower  in  the  thorax.  So  foon  as  water  is 
found  to -flow,  the  lilvcr  caiiula,  Plate  XXL  fig.  fliould  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  opening  ;  by  which  means  the  difeharge  will  not  only 
be  more  ealily  accompldhcd,  but  will  likewife  be  more  readily  fropt, 
this  (hould  be  found  to  be  neceflary  by  the  patient  becoming  faint. 
B.v  this  means,  alfo^  air  is  prevented  from  finding  I'uch  ready  accefs 
to  thccavjry  of  the  chefi ;  a  circumfiancc  of  foinc  importance  ill 
diis  operation. 
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•  When  the  W2ter  collc<fled  is  not  In  very  great  quantity,  it  may 
commonly  be  all  dri^  off  at  once ;  but  as  we  are,  from  the  flruif^uie 
of  the  thoilT,  deprived,  during  this  operation,  of  the  advantage  of 
compretTion,  except  of  that  which  may  be  communicated  throutT}^ 
the  abdomen,  which  muft  here  he  very  limited,  when  much  water  is 
collected,  partial  evacuations  ought  to  be  made,  at  longer  or  Ihorter 
intervals  ‘according  to  circiimftanccs.  For  this  purpofe,  and  with  a 
view  to  fufpend  for  a  time  the  difeharge  of  w'atcr,  the  canula  Ihould 
he  fecured  by  a  ribbon  connected  with  it,  tied  round  the  body  of  the 
ptuient ;  and  it  (hould  be  flopped  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cork  adipr- 
cd  to  its  opening.  A  pledgit  of  emollient  ointment  fhould  be  laid 
over  the  wound ;  and  the  whole  being  fecured  by  the  napkin  and 
fcapulary  bandage,  the  patient  fhould  in  this  flate  be  laid  to  reil. 
After  a  fuitable  delay  of  perhaps  a  day  or  two,  an  adiiional  quantity 
of  water  may  be  drawn  off ;  and  by  thus  taking  it  away  in  a  gradual 
manner,  all  rifk  may  be  avoided  of  injuring  the  patient  by  too  fud- 
den  an  evacuation. 

*  In  this  manner  any  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  cheft  mav 
be  drawn  off  with  perfect  fafety  ;  and  the  patient  being  now  relieved 
from  the  great  dillrefs  under  which  he  lalroured,  the  canula  may  be 
withdrawn,  proper  means  being  at  the  fame  time  employed  for  pre¬ 
venting  a  relapieof  the  diforder.* 

Many  parts  of  our  author’s  remarks  on  this  operation 
may  not  perhaps  agree  with  the  opinion  of  very  cautious  fur- 
geons,  nor  can  we  altogether  approve  of  them.  The  plates 
belonging  to  this  volume  are  tolerably  engraved,  wlvich  is 
faying  the  moft  of  them. 

Art.  VIII.  Canons  ef  Critictftn  :  Extracted  from  the  Beauties  of 
’  Maty’s  Review.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgeway.  1784. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  it  feems,  is  a  member  of 
the  royal  foclety  ;  and  his  publication  a  punifhment 
inflifted  upon  Mr.  Maty,  for  his  a£Hvf  fharc  in  the  late  dil- 
fentions  at  Somcrlet-houie.  Much  pains  are  taken  to  re- 
prefent  him  as  properly  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Horiley  in  lead¬ 
ing  this  heinous  rebellion.  Mr.  Maty,  indeed,  (whatever  be 
his  merits  in  other  fefpeifts,  with  which  wx  have  nothing  to 
do)  is  well-known  to  have  laid  himfclf  extremely  open  to 
that  kind  of  verbal  criticifm  which '  is  here  quployed.  Its 
Ijpccies  is  not  very  dignified  ;  and  volubility,'  a  quality  fuf- 
pcicntly  poflefled  by  our  author,  is  the 'only  thing  neceflary 
to  give  it  its  fhare  of  lucccfs.  Itfurniflies  the  writer  with 
an  air  of  fmartnefs  at  an  eafy  rate  ;  and  it  tlckles  the  vanity, 
and  lies  level  to  the  comprehenfion  of  every  coxcomb  that 
can  read.  This  is  unfortunate  :  lirice  in  faft  there  is  no 
compofition,  that  is- not  open,’ in  a  fmaller  degree,  to  this 
Jcind  of  buffoonery.  can  affure  our  author,  that  even 
in  the  Canons  of  Criticifm,  (the  ftyle  of  which,  though 
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not  fo  complicated  as  Mr.  Maty’s,  is  incompaft  and  unpo- 
lilhcd)  we  could  find  ample  materials  for  ironical  clu* 
cidation, 

Had  we  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paflion, 

That  he  has. 

At  lealt  we  are  fatisfied,  that  we  (hould  have  a  much  wider 
fcope,  than  he  found,  in  the  attempt  of  criticifing  the  pure 
and  nervous  language  ot  Dr.  Horfley.  We  will  feleft  one 
or  two  examples  from  this  part  of  the  pamphlet. — Our  ca- 
nonift  laughs  at  the  llyle  in  which  the  philofophical  herefiarch 
tlircatens  his  compeers.  . 

“  Sir,  we  (hall  have  one  remedy  in  our  power  when  all 
“  others  fail.  If  other  remedies  Ihould  fail,  we  can  at  laft 
“  SECEDE.  Sir,  when  the  hour  of  feceflion comes,  the  pre- 
“  (ident  will  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs^  and 
that  toy  upon  the  table,  the  ghost  of  that  fociety,  in 
which  philofophy  once  reigned,  and  Newton  prefided  as 
“  her  minifter.”  “  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,” 
fays  our  critic,  “  that  according  to  this  *  agglomeration  of 
fine  figures,  all  grafted  on  a  flock  above  a  century  old,  the 
nacc  is  a  ghoji.  In  truth,  the  imagery y  as  our  reviewer  calls 
it,  is  itfelf  but  a  ghoji  of  old  Oliver;  and  thus  analyfed, 
with  all  the  critic’s  [Mr,  Maty’s]  imagery  2i\\A.  humour,  w’ill 
make  a  very  ghojily  appearance.” 

Again,  Dr.  Horfley  thus  addrefles  the  prelident.  You 
“  would  rather,  fir,  that  I  (hould  make  your  plan  of  go- 
“  vernment  a  topic  of  public  debate,  than  that  I  fliould  ca- 
lumniate  your  charaftcr  in  private.”  Can  any  expreflion, 
we  beg  leave  to  alk,  be  more  rational  and  innocent  than 
this  ?  But  thus  our  author  comments  upon  it.— What 
can  pourtray  a  more  open  and  ingenuous  mind,  than  this 
naked  declaration  ?  I  am  determinedy  y7r,  to  load  you  with 
falfe  and Jlanderous  charges  :  had  you  not  therefore  rather  have 
them  urged  againjl  you  in  public y  than  in  private  P  Let  not  the 
friends  of  our  orator  fay,  he  meaned  no  fuch  thing  as  /lan^ 
dery  when  he  ufed  the  word  calumniate :  our  orator  would 
nottliank  them  for  excufing  his  heart,  at  the  cxpencc  of  his 
head.  High-minded  men  (an  epithet  the  Doftor  is  fond 
of)  had. much  rather  be  called  knaves,  than  fools. 

Our  canonift  is,  in  the  third  place,  grievoufly  offended 
with  Dr;  Horfley’s  talking  of  “  the  contempt  thrown  upon 
the  flatutable  mode  of  eleftion  preferibed  by  our  anceflors.” 
Ancejlors  in  the  royal  fociety  !  O  lepidum  caput  ! 

“  *  The  Doftor  feems  to  have  got  into  an  unplcafant  fituation :  he 
mud  either  acknowledge  his  ignorance,  or  his  wickednefs ;  a  defect 
m  knowledge,  or  io  virtue*  Utrummalit^  aedpiat^^ 
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But  wc  are  much  Icfs  difplcafed  with  the  faftldious  hypes 
criticifms  of  our  author,  than  with  the  ungenerous  and  un¬ 
manly  temper  that  pervades  his  performance.  By  what  fpi- 
rit  was  this  digniiied  clergyman  governed,  (for  ^ch  we  un- 
derftand  him  to  be)  when  he  dragged  into  the  controverlV 
the  circumftances  of  Dr.  Horfley’s  private  life,  in  which 
however  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  thing  cul¬ 
pable  ?  By  what  fpirit  was  he  governed,  when  he  thought 
properto  call  upon  Mr.  Maty,  after  having  thrown  up  his 
fccrctaryfhip  in  the  royal  fociety,  to  refign  his  poft  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum  ;  and  even  urged  his  conftituentS  to  deprive 
him  of  if?  TecuMy  to  retort  our  author’s  motto  upon  hiiu- 
fclf,  Oh  !  'Tecum  habita  !  et  nor  is  quam  Jit  tibl  curia  fupellex. 
R. 

‘f-  -  .  ^  . . - 

Art.  .'IX.  Knighti-Hui  Farm  the  Statefman^  Retreat^  a  Poem, 
Deferiptive  and  Political,  Portraying  the  King,  the  Queen,  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord 
Carmarthen,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Carlo  Khan,  Diitchefs  of 
D — nfliire,  Duke  of  D — nlhirc.  Lord  D — tm — th,  Lord  H  it- 

f — d.  Sir  W.  H - ,  E - d  B - ,  Efq,  &:c.  &c.  &:c.  Dedl- 

cated  to  the  Earl  of  Saliibury,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majcf- 
ty*s  Houfliold.  4to..  is.  6d.  Bew.  1784. 

KNIGHTS-HillFarm  is  a  country  houfeof  Lord  Thiir- 
low,  The  author  of  thispoem,  who,  it  feems,  has  “the 
Honour  to  be  of  the  countels  of  Salilbury’s  Familv,”  but 
whether  as  butler,  lacquey,  or  fcullion  boy,  he  has  not  conde- 
fce'nded'  tp  inform  us,  tells  us  very  ilrange  things,  and 
erbuds  a  vaft  variety  of  matter,  rural  and  political,  into  his 
comprehenfive  performance.  We  will  however  endeavour 
to' do  jiifticc  to  his  diverfified  talents.  Among  other  notable 
difeoveries,  he  infonns  us,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  originally 
fair  complexioned,  ruddy  and  fleek,  his  hair  a  beautiful  au^ 
burn,  and  his  form  genteel  and  flender;  though  now,  for 
his  fins,'  his  external  is  wholly  metamorphofed.  But  let  our 
author  fpeak  for  himfelf  in  all  his  lofty  and  refplendent 
imagery.— Ho  has  jull  made  an  cxcurlion  from  Dulwich  to 
'VVhitehall. 

*  At  Midnight’s  awful  Hour,  one  darkling  Night, 

When  Clouds  fpread  Rain,  the  Moon  a  gleamy  Light,' 

For  Shelter  there  the  youthful  Carlo  came, 

From  Richmoad  when  he  the  wond’rous  Claim 

Of  dire  Man-eating  Je^xs  had  fatisfy’d. 

Twice  Fifty  Thoufand  Pounds!,  by  Love  fupply’d 
Paternal,  which  was  from  the  Nation  (foie  ! 

There,  as  he  liopt,  a  Voice  that  fliook  his  Soul, 

Cry’d  awful — Let  Ambition  fire  thy  Mind ! 

And  llrait  the  Ghoff  of  CrowuW/lialk’d  behind  ! 

Carla  with  Horror  darted !  black  his  Hair 
Quick  chang’d  from  brown,  and  his  Complexion  fair 
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TurnM  fwarthy.  dark ;  his  Form  grew  thickly  odd|  • 

And  look’d  the  Jhv  that  crucityM  his. God  I’  ^ 

A  llatefnian  indeed  is  fair  game  ;  and  foul  bcfal  the  BrU 
ton,  who  would  wiih  to  rcftrain  even  a  footman’s- .jell, 
when  a  minifter  is  the  objeft  !  The  poet. however  had  drank 
fomcwhat  too  deeply  of  the  fatiric  vein,  when  he  penned  the 
following  charafter  of  lord  Hertford  ; 

“  Is  then  Dame  Rat’s  gaunt  hulband,  lank  and  lean. 
Drawn  off  by  Mammon,  and  ungrateful  fcen  !”. 

And  perhaps  the  Billingfgate  abufe  that  follows  of  the  duchefs 
of  Dev.onfhire,  would  not  have  been  unworthy  even  of 
lady  Salilbury’s  animadverfion  and  puniihntent.  But  a 
true  fon  of  the  mufe  cannot  always  be  expeftcd  to  be  reined  in 
bv  the  diftates  of  prudence.  The  reader,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
tafte,  will  have  been  already  convinced  of  our  author’s  title 
to  this  apology.  But  left  he  fhould  not,  we  will  add  tlic 
following  example,  which  might  almoft  fufB^e  for  the  coi^t 
viAion  of  the  poetical  dead . 

‘  What  do  I  fee  flow  ftalking  thro*  the  Gloom  i 
Terrific  Sight !  as  if  he  brought  our  Doom  ! 

A  Mortal’s  Form,  w'ith  more  than  mortal  Size, 

With  Look  tremendous,  and  with  glaring  Eyes  ; 

Whoft  mighty  Footikps  ftiakc  the  trembling  Hills ! 

I  ftart!  my  Bloqd. runs  cold!  with  Horror  thrills- 
My  Nerves  all  trembling !  as  he  leans  afidc 
An  Oak,  with  R(K>ts  grotcfque,  and  fpreading  wide ; 

Then,  as  wuth  Sighs  Heart  heaving,  thus  he  fpoke, 

The  Leaves  deep  fluidder  as  he  Silence  broke-’  ^ 

What  tyro  in  criticifm  does  not  know  that  obfeurity  df 
outline  is  a  principal  fource  of  the  fublimc  ?  Whif  Vandal 
has  not  heard  the  praifes  of  thatverfe  in  Milton,  ' 

W- hat  his  head 

The  likonefs  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on  ? 

But  what  is  Milton’s  deferiptidn  to  the  piiefent?  Where  is 
the  adventurous  corhmehtator,  who  will  dare  to  decide, 
whether  the  Knights-Hill  apparition  had  a  human  or  an 
oaken  form;  were..fvipported  with  legs,  or  a  trunk;  and 
periwigged  with  hair,  pr  with  verdant,,  wide-extended  branr 
dies  ? 

R. 


Art.  X.  A  RoJomontaJt  of  Pollttcs :  or,  a  Series  of  Fables,  with 
Notes  Variorum  ;  to  be  continued  occafionally.  .  410.  38. 

Appleyard.  1784. 

God  blefs  you,  lady  Salifbury  !  This  is  too  generous  : 

what;^t\vo  footmen  in  one  month  ?  Or  is  it  anotlier,* 
yet  the  fame  ?  Wc  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

The  fables  of  our  author,  eight  in  number,  (though  in¬ 
deed  two  of  ‘them  feem  to  be  ftolen  from  the  ncwfpapers ; 
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but  when  you  rob  the  fpital,  what  need  you  fca;^  a  reclaim- 
cr  ?)  arc  addrefled  to  lord  North,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
6cc.  The  fpecimens  we  w’ill  tranferibe  (hall  be  I'cleftcd  from 
the  performance  addrefled  to  the  great  comic  poet.  'Fhus 
our  author  accohs  him  : 

*  Behold,  Great  Sir !  an  humble  Mufc, 

The  latchet-loolcr  of  your  flioes  !* 

As  he  goes  on,  the  author  undertakes  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Pitt  from  the  farcafms  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  for  that  pur-* 
pofe  compares  him  to  Elihu,  who  “  Wifer  than  all  the 
Sages  Ipokc.”  And  having  thus  alluded  to  the  book  of 
Job,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  kitchen  bible  with  its  hra- 
Xen  clafps,  feems  to  rife  before  the  poet’s  fertile  imagination. 
*l'hus  he  proceeds  : 

*  To  Job  our  country  I  compare. 

In  fores,  and  on  a  dunghill  bare, 

^  Whole  patience  all  haranguing  mocks  ; 

The  elder  Speakers,  Burke  and  Fox  ; 

And  Hill  th’  allufion  to  purfue, 

'I'he  old  farcaiVic  wife  \%you,^ 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  apologue.  Mr.  Sheridan,  it 
feems,  has  the  ambition  of  Phaeton ;  he  tells  Apollo,  that 

‘  - In  abilities  hc*s  able 

To  take  his  horfes  from  their  ftablc, 

And  drive  them  gallop  round  the  world. 

Nor  danger  fear  of  thunder  hurl’d.* 

In  this  heroic  humour,  palling  through  Palace  Yard,  he 
fees  the  reflexion  of  the  fun  in  a  puddle  : 

>  And  cry'd,  **  Apollo  here,  by  Gad, 

**  Has  flopp’d  his  coach”— all  thought  him  mad — 

So  flept,  as  in  his  feat  to  bound. 

Into  the  pool,  and  ftruck  the  ground  ; 

Which  threw  up,  in  a  kind  of  mocking. 

The  puddle  on  his  filken  flocking, 

‘  ‘  And  fo  befpatter’d  clothes  and  face,  ’ 

That  he  in  lhame  mufl  fly  the  place. 

For  ev’ry  eye,  as  you  may  guefs. 

Laugh’d  to  fee  Strainwit  in  diftrefs. 

Some  turn’d  him  round,  feme  pull’d  an  arm. 

Fame  rung  the  terrible  alarm  : 

The  gathering  croud  begin  their  jokes, 

As  wit,  contempt,  or  fpleen  provokes. 

**  What  Strainwit  in  the  dirt  ?  Good  lack  !” 

A  chair,  your  Honour  ?”  **  No.  ‘  An  hack.” 

Gentle  reader  !  arc  you  for  any  more  ? 

R. 
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of  Boldre,  in  New  Forcfl,  near  Lymington.  8vo.  3s,  6d. 
Blamirc.  1784- 

There  arc  few  charafters,  whofc  reputation  upon  the 
whole  Hands  fo  high  as  Cranmer’s,  that  are  at  firft  in-, 
troduced  to  the  public  under  lb  unfavourable  colours.  The 
affair  in  which  he  originally  appears  on  the  theatre  of  hif- 
torv,  is  that  of  foliciting  tlie  divorce  of  Henry,  adminifter- 
to  his  irregular  and  unjuftifiablc  paffions, .and  “  parading 
through  Europe  in  the  quality  of  an  amballador,  defending 
every  where  the  king’s  pious  intentions.”  The  objeft  of 
Henry’s  attachment  at  that  time  was  Anne  Boleyn.  After 
alhort  levies  of  years,  which  certainly  was  not  marked  with 
many  fplendid  and  illuftrious  virtues  on  the  part  of  Cran- 
mer,  the  tyrant  grew  weary. of  his  new  attachment,  and,  in 
order  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  innocent  queen,  trumped  up 
againft  her  a  foul  and  infamous  charge  of  adultery.  Here 
we  find  the  reformer  once  more  employed  to  pronounce  a 
fentence  of  divorce.  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  is  rather  more  un¬ 
prejudiced  than  could  realbnably  be  expefted  of  a  biographer 
and  an  ecclefiaftic,  reafons  upon  thefe  events  in  the  following 
elegant  and  ingenuous  manner. 

‘  When  we  confider  the  whole  of  this  black  affair — the  want  of 
legal  evidence  to  prove  any  crime — yet  a  fcntcnce  of  death  palled  in 
confcquencc  of  that  infiifhcicnt  proof — a  precontract  fuppofed,  which 

was  to  void  the  marriage — and  yet  the  crime  of  adultery  iHll  charged _ 

the  terrifying  mode  of  the  fentence — and  above  all  the  king’s  known 
attachment  to  another  lady — we  are  fiirprized  to  find  a  man  of  the 
archbilliop’s  character  fubmitting,  in  any  fliape,  to  be  an  at^tor  in  fo 
complicated  a  feene  of  barbarifm,  cruelty,  abfurdity<  and  injuftice^ 
The  confclfion  had  certainly  all  the  appearance  of  being  extorted — ^ 
by  both  parties  the  contract  was  denied  on  oath — and  if  both  partiei 
hud  even  confelfed  it,  it  is  probable,  that  the  archbilliop  might 
have  found  ft'rong  arguments  to  prove,  in  any  other  in Itancc,  that  a 
confummated  marriage  was  a  more  inviolable  bond  than  a  pre- 
amtract ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  if  the  parties  firft  contracting  had  given 
up  their  mutual  vows.  The  w  hole,  in  ftiort,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  dUhoneft  fubmilfiOn  to  a. ty rant’s  palfions  ;  and  we  can  apologize 
for  it  only  as  we  have  done  for  fome  other  of  this  prelate’s  com- 
pliances,  by  fuppofing  that  his  mceknefs  w'as  violently  borne  down 
by  the  king’s  impetuolity. 

‘  Indeed  the  plenitude  of  a  king’s  powder  was  never  fo  thoroughly 
Hnprellcd  on  the  minds  of  men,  as  in  this  reign  ;  tho’  it  took  in  fu¬ 
ture  reigns,  as  far  as  fuch  jargon  can  do,a  more  fyftcmized  form.  I'hc 
Det\  w'hich  w'as  afterwards  too  freely  fuppofed  to  iffue  from 
the  people,  wms  how^ever  now  fuppofed  to  ifl'uc  folcly  from 
the  throne.  When  therefore  we  find  thefe  great  condefeenfions 
to  a  prince  in  men  of.cminent  chara»fters,  w  e  inuft  not  meafuro  them 
by  the  liberal  notions  of  later  times  ;  but  muft  make  fome  allowances 

Ifor  thofc  high  ideas  of  kingly  power,  which  prevailed  in  thofc  pc- 
in  w'hieh  they  lived. 

‘  It 
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•  *  It  IS  true,  wc  are  told,  the  primate  made  a  fpirited  application 
to  the  king  in  the  aueen’s  favour :  but  on  this  apology,  it  is  pro. 
bable,  none  of  his  advocates  will  be  very  forward  to  expatiate.  The 
more  innocent  he  thought  her,  the  more  guilty  he  muft  think  himfcll.* 

But  notwithftandirig  thcfe  unprepolfefling*  appearances,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  deny  this  prelate  the 
pofleflion  of  the  greateft  and  molt  venerable  virtues.  The 
courtly  compliances  of  Cranmer,  as  his  biographer  has  well 
I'cmarkcd,  “  were  Icfs  owing  to  the  temptations  of  viccj 

than  to  the  weaknefs  'of  fome  unguarded  virtue.”  He 
had  a  fund  of^hcroifni  in  his  temper  that  enabled  him  to 
encounter  many  dangers  with  intrepidity ;  but  it  was  with 
the  Utmoft  difficulty  that  he  could  withltand  the  enticement 
of  carefles,  and  the  perfuafivenefs  of  intreaty,  In  the  mean 
time,  the  undaunted  manner  in  which  he  fnigly  oppofed 
the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  the  generofity  with'  which  he 
fought  to  avert  the  fate  of  lord  Cromwel,  and  the  magna- 
Fiimity  that  made  him  decline  to  fccure  himfclf  againft  the 
ferocity  ofMary  by  a  flight,  which,  though  he  commended  in 
others,  he  thought  unbecoming  in  him,  who  had  held  the 
firft  ftation  in  the  church,  may  well  redeem  many  conlider- 
able  blemiffies.  His  hofpitality^  his '  dilintereflednels  and 
munificence,  as  well  as  the  equability  of  his  temper  and  the 
venerable  artleffnefs  of  his  charafter  are .  unqueftipnable. 
But  perhaps  the  moft  attraftive  fide  upon  which  he  can  be 
viewed,  is  that  of  the  unaflTuming  mildnefs  and  placability 
of  his  temper,  by  which*  in  the  midft  of  the  infidious  arts 
and  fierce  refentments  of  an  unpolilhed  Court,  he  flood  at 
different  times  between  the  brutal  wrath  of' his  mailer,  and 
the  fafcty  of  his’  moft  inveterate  enemies,  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner. 

.  We  can  fcarcely  lay  before  our  readers  a  more  interefling 
or  Wcll  wriften  paffage  of  this  work,  than  that  in  ’which  the 
liiftorian  deferibes  the  celebrated  recantation  of  Cranmer. 

*  From  the  time. of  Craniijer’s  degradation,  the  behaviour  ot  the 
popilh  party  towards  him  was  totally  ..changed.  Ever}"  one  who 
now  approached  him  put  bn  an  air  of  civility*  and  refpeet.  Elegant 
entertainments  w  ere  made  for  him.  He  was  invited  by  the  dean  of 
Chrill -church  to  parties  at  bowds  ;  an  exercifc*.  of  w  hich  he  had 
always  been  fond  :  and  no  liberty,  or  indulgence*  which  he  could 
defire,  was  denied.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  amufements,  he  was 
given  to  underlland,  that  the  queen,  W'as  greatly,  dlfpqfed  to  fave  him: 
but  that  (he  had  often  .Iwen  heard  ro  fay,  (lie. would  either  have 
Cranmer  a  catholic,  or  no  Cranmer  at  all — that,  in  (hort,  they  wert 
authorized  in  alTufing  him,  that  if  he  w'ould  only  conforip  .to  the 
prefent  changes  in  religion,  he  might,  il  he  pleafed,-  alfume  his  K'f 
mer  dignity— or,  if  he  declined  that,  he  might  enjoy  a  liberal  pen* 
lion  in  retirement. 

‘  Amobg  all  the  inftahccs  of  diabolical  cruelty  wc  fcarce  find  \ 
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greater  than  this.  The  whole  rage  of  thepopilh  party  feemed  to  t)e 
centered  againil  this  upright  man.  His  foul  they  had  damned  :  hia 
body  thfey  had  determined  to  burn  ;  and  to  complete  their  triumph, 
they  wanted  only  to  blail  his  reputation.  With  this  viw^  theie 
wicked  arts  were  ^itt  in  pradice  againft  him ;  which  fuceeeded, 
alas!  too  well.  Cranmer,  who  was  fufficiently  amiqd. againil  the 
utmofl  rage  and  malice'of  his  open  enemies,  was  drawn  afidc  by  the 
dcluhons  of  his  falfc  friends.  After  the  confinement  of  a  fulf  y?ar 
within  the  melancholy  walls  of  a  gloomy  prilbn,  this  fiidden  return 
into  focial  commorcc  diilipated  the  firm  refolves  of  his  foul.  ‘  A  love 
of  life,  which  he  had  now  -wcll  mallered,*  began  infcnfibly  to  grow 
uj)on  him*  A  paper  was  offered  him,  importing  his  alTcnt  to  the 
tenets  of  pop.ery  :  and  in  an  evil. hour  his  better  refolutions  giving 
way  he  lign^d  the  fatal  fnaic.  . 

‘  Craniner’s  recantation  was  received  by  the  popidi  party  with 
joy  beyond  cxprelfion.  It .  was  immediately  printed  and  .publifhed  ; 
uhd  their  cruel  work  wanting  now  only  its  lall  finifhing  iVoke,  a 
warrant  was  expedited  for  his  execution,  as  foon  as  polhble  :  while 
he  himfclf  was  yet  kept  ignorant  of  their  purpofe. 

‘  Some  writers  fay,  that  the  recantation  was  publifhed  unfairly  ; 
and  a  modern  attempt  has  been  made  to  invalidate  that  recantation, 
^hich  the  papills  I'enf  abroad. 

‘  But  even  on  a.fuppolitioa  this  had  been  the  cafe,  as,  in  fomc 
degreof  it  probably  might,  yet  a  very  poor  defence  can  be  el'rablifh- 
eli,  Un  this  ground.  Cr^nmer  certainly  fubferibed  his  allent  to.  rhe 
tenets  of  popery  in  general  terms :  and  unlefs  the  zeal  of  his  friends 
could  rid  his  memory  of  that  ftain,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  fay, 
he  did  not  fubferibe  them  in  the  detail.  A  much  better  apology 
may  be  grounded  on  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  They,  who  look 
into  them felves,  mull  pity  him;  and  wifli  to  throw  over  him  the 
Ikirts.of  that  tender  veil, -with  which  the  great  Friend  of  mankind 
once  Ikreeued  the  infirmities  of  the  well-intentioned  :  the  fpirit 
hut  the  JieJh  ‘icvzi  ^'Cak, 

‘  But  no  apology  could  vindicate  him  to  himfelf.  In  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  fully  convic^ted.  Inftcad  of  that  joy,  which  gives 
ferenity  to  .the  dying  martyr;  his  brealt.  wa|  a  devojted- .prey  to 
contrition  and  woe.  A  refeued  life  afforded  him  no  comfort.  He 
hud  never  till  now  felt  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Stung  with  remorlc 
and  horror  at  what  he  had  done,  he  confumed  his  days  and  nights 
in  unguilh.  -  •  “  I  have  denied  the  faith  :  I  have  pierced  my f elf  through 
many  forrovji ;  were  the  melancholy  notes,  w  hich  took  pof- 
iefion  of  his  mind  ;  and  rang  in  his  ears  a  conftant  alarm.  Then 
would  recur,  in  a  full  ride  of  compun(^ion,  the  aggravating  thoughts 
"^hat  he,  who  had  been  chiefly  inilrumental  in  bringing  in  the  true 
liith.  fliould  be  ; among  thofe  who  had  deferted  it— that  he,  who 
had  oeeii  fo  long  the  leader  of  others,  fliould  now  fet  them  fo  dread¬ 
ful  ah  example — and  that  he,  w  ho  had  always  been  looked  up  to 
with  refpebt,  fnould  at  length  be  loll,  and  abandoned  among  the 
herd  of  apoftates ! 

‘  Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  perplexity,  whichever  way  he 
turned  his  eyes  he  fa w  no« ray  of  comfort  left.  To  perfevere  in  his 
^^uanution,  was  aa  infuppurtable  thought :  to  rctfaCt  it^  was  feared 
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potTiblc.  His  paper  was  abroad  in  the  world  ;  and  he  himfelf  vvai 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who  could  cafily  prevent,  his  publilhing,  or 
fpeaking,  any  thing  counter  to  it ;  it*  they  lliould  fufpcct  he  hai 
fuch  an  intention.* 

We  have  commended  the  general  fpirit  of  candour  and 
impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Gilpin  has  written,  and  we 
w  ill  prefent  the  reader  with  an  inftance.  He  has  apologized 
in  fome  degree  for  the  obnoxious  charafter  of  Gardiner, 
and  in  one  place  has  even  bellowed  upon  him  the  moll  I'pi, 
sited  applaufe.  He  has  paid  the  jull  tribute  of  veneration, 
not  only  to  fir  Thomas  More,  whom  every  body  adores ; 
but  to  Filher,  biftiop  of  Roclicller,  the  other  great  martvr 
to  popery  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  whom  fome  zealous  Pro- 
tefiants  nave  endeavoured  to  rob  of  the  reoutation.  due  to 


tefiants  have  endeavoured  to  rob  of  the  reputation,  due  to 
his  exemplary  manners.  After  this  we  arc  allonilhed,  that, 
though  he  had  fevcral  times  occalion  to  mention  cardinal 
Pole,  he  has  pafled  over  his  charafter  in  total  filencc.  His 
learning,  his  genius,  his  moderation  could  not  extort  fo 
much  as  a  word.  It  could  not  be  that  Mr.  Gilpin  was  un¬ 
willing  to  do  juftice  to  the  firfl  man  in  the  Catholic  party: 
— It  could  not  be,  that  from  an  ill  timed  and  defpicabic 
cowardice  he  was  afraid  to  offend  the  bigots  of  his  own 
church: — In  Ihort  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  totally  inca¬ 
pable  to  unfold  the  myftcry. 

•  In  one  iilllance  our  author  has  pulhed  his  impartiality  in 
our  mind  a  degree  beyond  the  truth.  He  has  however  the 
whole  literary  world  on  his  fide,  and  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  one  who  has  avowed  the  opinion  w^e  arc 
going  to  deliver.  Mr.  Gilpin  fpeaks  in  the  moll  acrimo¬ 
nious  terms  of  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  firfl  reformers. 
We  truft  we  feel  as  much  detenation  for  the  principle  of 
perfecution  as  any  man.  But  we  can  dillinguilh  between 
the  principle  and  the  man  who  holds  it.  We  believe  the 
reafon  w’hy  this  trait  in  Cranmer,  Calvin  aiKi  others,  has 
been  fpoken  of  with  fuch  unmixed  cenfure,  is  the  difficulty 
common  to  all  mankind,  of  putting  ourfelves  in  the  place  of 
men,  wffiofe  circumftances  have  been  totally  different  from 
our  own  :  the  difficulty  of  applying  that  maxim,  fo  incon¬ 
trovertible  in  ethics,  that  the  immutable  diftate  of  moral 
truth  is  one  thing,  and  the  duty  of  an  individual  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  another.  For  ourfelves,  we  look  to  the 
form  of  the  aftion,  when  wc  would  decide  upon  its  abllraft 
reftiludc;  arid  to  tlic  motive  that  diftates  it,  when  we  wouM 
judge  of  tlic  merit  of  the  performer.  By  this  fimple  rule 
w’c  have  learned  to  admire  the  public  fpirit  and  magnanimity 
of  an  old  Roman,  who  expofed  his  deformed  and  unhealthy 
child  ;  and  to  applaud  the  filial  piety  and  gcncrofity  of  the 
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barbarous  inhabitant  of  a  favagc  coaft,  who  buries  alite'h\s 
infirm  and  dec repid  parent. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  performance  before  us;  we 
proceed  to  fay  one  word  of  the  merits  of  its  author.  He 
ingenuoufly  confelics,  that  he  has  been  able  to  bring  fonvard 
but  a  fttiall  ftock  of  new  materials.  In  the  mean  time  hi's 
Hyle  is  eafy,  placid  and  flowing,  and  his  fentiments  ufually 
thofe  of  liberality  and  virtue.  He  is  an  entertaining  com- 
panion,  but  can  by  no  means  maintain  tlie  i-ank,  which  fome 
have  been  willing  to  affign  him,  of  a  firft  rate  hiftorian. 
Wc  difeover  in  him  no  acutenefs  of  penetration,  and  no 
depth  of  philofqphy  j  no  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  no  energy 
of  talents.  His  eloquence  indeed  Icfs  refembles  the  foaming 
torrent,  than  the  meandering  brook ;  and  now  and  then  he 
lofcs  this  gentle  vigour,  and  exhibits  no  fymptoms  of  mo¬ 
tion  or  life.  His  llylc  too,  though  generally  elegant,  is  ail 
additional  confirmation  of  the  maxim,  that  a  metropolitan 
refidence  is  indifpcnfibly  ncceflary  to  complete  the  charafter 
of  a  polilHed  writer.  We  wull  felcft  two  inftariccs  out  of 
many. 

“  Cranitler  had  little  more  to  do,  th:ln  tb  Collcft  the 
handstand  leals  df  fuch  univerfities  as  favoured  the  king’s 
Intentions ;  w^ich  Were,  on  the  matter ^  alinoft  all  He  applied 

to.” - Sir  Thomas  Seymour  found  a  large  company  juft 

fitting  down  to  dinner ;  aniohg  whohi  the  archbifhop,  in  his 
ufual  hearty  manner^  infiftcd  that  fir  Thomas  Ihould  take 
his  place.”  This  is  an  epithet,  that  the  borderers  of  the 
New  Foreft  Would  probably  indifcriihiiiately  beftdw  upoii 
tlic  elegance  of  a  Shaftelburj%  dr  the  dignity  of  a  Bolirig- 
brokc  :  in  reality  however  it  would  have  fui ted  better  the 
coaife  and  vociferous  charafter  of  Henry,  than  the  placid 
ind  gentle  mariners  of  the  archbifhop.,. 

Wc  have  been  too  liiiich  gratified  with  the  pertifaL  of  this 
volume  to  difrhifs  it  m  anger.  In  the  following  pafTage  Mt; 
Gilpin  feenis  to  contradlft  the  charafter  wc  have  given  of 
hiiti,  that- he  was  deficient  ih  acuteriels  of  . penetration:  Me 
delivering  the  charafter  of  Edward  the  fixth. 

‘  Wc  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cox  ftill  preferved ;  in  which  he 
the  arckbiihop^  in  the  language  of  the  times,  ••  that  the  prince 
difeover^  towarduefs^  and  all  hontfl  cfualitifs :  that  be 

^  (hoiild  be  taken  as  a  lingular  gift  of  Ood  ;  that  he  read  Cato, 
Vivci,-  and  .dilbp,  and  that  he  Conned  very  pleafantly/’ 

I  *  Erafmus^s  character  of  him  is  rather  curious.  Erafmus  feems 
p  have  known  little  morc^  than  that  he  was  a  very  raodeft  boy. 

as  he  was  king  likewifb,  the  pancgvrift  thought  it  proper  to 
■t  oath  hfs  fentiiricnt  (for  he  hatl  but  one)  m  great  pomp,  and  variety 
txpreffion#  “  Scncx,  juvenis  conviflu,  faiiiis  fuih  mclior,  ac 
Ik  fobrictatem,  terrtperantiam,  verecundiOTi  linguaf  modtrarionem, 
I  En*(3,  Rev.  Dec.  1784.  £  c  .  mojffli-am. 
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**  niodeftium,  pudicitiani,  intcgritatem,  quam  juvcais  u  lene  dlfcer? 
“  dcbucrat,  a  juvtnc  I'cncx  diciici.” 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  common  with  the  whole  train  of  h^j 
brother  divines,  muft  have  a  lafh  at  poor  David  Hume,  h 
is  by  this  petite  ingratitude^  that  wc  arc  led  to.  remark,  that 
our  author  has  clofcly  trod  in  the  fteps  of  the  unbeliever, 
.and  is  indebted  to  hini  for  the  hint  of  a  great  majoritv  of 
his  beautiful  paflTages. 

A 

•  %  t 

Art.  XII.  Hints  relative  to  the  Management  of  the  Poor,  HurnMv 
addrefled  to  the  Public  in  general ;  and  the  Legillature  in  parti, 
cular.  '  To  which  is  added,  a  Plan  for  the  Encouragement  of  u!c. 
fill  Difcoverics  and  Improvements,  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Ms- 
nuf:i<51ures.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  &:c.  By  the  Rev.  Philip 
■  Ic  Brocq,  M.  A.  8vo.  is.  Wilkie.  1784. 

The  general  idea  of  this  pamphlet,  refpefting  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  poor,  although  tlie  author  is  quite  un- 
a\yare  of  the  coincidence,  is  precilely  the  fyftem  in  prachcc 
in  thofc  parts  of  England,  where  houles  of  ihdultry  arc 
crefted  in  every  hundred.  In  relation  to  their  maintenance 
however  his  projeft  is  new.  He  calculates  that  the  prcfeiu 
poor  rates  throughout  the  kingdom  amount  to  two  millions 
per  annum.  He  .would  have  thefc  totally  abolilhed,  and 
.a  double  turnpike  every  where,  impofed  in  their  room. 
This  he  takes  at  ^.200,CX)0 ;  and  '  he  is  morally  certain,  I 
.though  properly  upon  his  guard  againft  the  enthuliafm  of  2 
.projeftor,  that  this  fum,  raifed  in  this  way,  would  be 
found  perfeftly  adequate  to  every  neceflary  purpofe.  H: 
tells  us^  feme  people  would  be  diffatisfied  w^ith  the  change; 
.but,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  very  unreafonably.  “  There  aic, 
let  us  with  forrow  remember,  people  who  never  feel  a  plea- 
.furc  in  doing  good.  But,  the  humble  and  charitable  perloa 
would  confider  every  turnpike-gate  that  he  came  to,  as  ar- 
fording  him  a  blcifed  opportunity  to.  excrcife  his  bt'nr:> 
,ience  ;  and  .w^ould  gladly  lend  the  few  pence  demanded  ot  him, 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  may  open  to  him  the  gatti 
Heaven  !”• 

.  The  plan  of  Mr.  le  Brocq  for  the  encouragement  ot  dil  J 
.coveries  and  improvements,  is  limply  that  ot  conlolidaiin::! 
.into  one,  all  the  focictics  for  that  purpofe  now  feparately  exj 
ifting  in  England  ;  the  royal,  the  antiquarian,  the  Ibcicty  c J 
arts,  the  royal  academy,  &c.  Ac.  The  Britannic  focictv 
•print  books  gratis,  to  diflribute  premiums,  and  to  clhbli* 
public  libraries  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  Its  cx« 
pcnccs  to  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  fubfeription.  Thepracj| 
licabillty  of  the  feheme  is  wholly  deduced  from’ the  comp--« 
*  .  hcnlivcn^-jB 
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hciifivencfj  of  its  nature.  “  Let  us  only  fuppofe  this  fo- 
cicty  to  confift  of  1600  members,  able  to  lubfcribe  annually 
^3.  each,  towards  the  neceffary  expences,  (and  it  is  prefum-' 
cd  there  are  many  noble  fouls,  who  would  fubferibe  .five 
times. that  fum)  this  would  amount  to  coool.  per  annum, 
Whereas,  fuppofe  the  fociety  to  confift  of  one  hundred 
members  only ;  they  muft  fubferibe  50I.  each,  to  produce 
the  fame  fum.  If  every  perfon  in  the  kingdom  was  to  give 
me  only  one  farthing,  (I  wff)  they  would! )  this  would  a- 
mount  to  more  than  8006I.  Whereas,  what  lum  would 
one  farthing  a-piece  produce  arhoiig  a  fevv  fubferibers  ?  It 
VJQuld  not  be  worth  mentioning!*^ 

Mr.  le  Brocq  has  “  feveral  inventions  ;  fdrrie  relative  to 
agriculture,  foine  to  commerce,  iome  to  politics,  and  fdme 
to  his  moft  favourite  ftudy  mechanicks,  lying  dormant,  for 
want  of  abilities  to  bring  them  to  light ;  which,  could  li^' 
but  have  tlie  expences  defrayed,  he  would  endeavour  to 
bring  to  perfeftion.  He  has  at  the  lame  time  the  very-great 
fetisfaftion,  to  refleft,  that  not  a  few,  vvOrthy  and  nidlt  rc- 
fpcftable  perfons,  have  honoured  him  with*  their  Acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  which  was,  on  his  part,  unfought,  undeferved.” 

Among  other  fchemes,  “  I  have  long  vvilhed^  fays  our 
author  in  another  place,  “  and  have  frequently  mientioned  it 
to  feveral  Oxonians,  that  foine  perfon  of  great  abilities^  and 
comprehenjive  genius y  would  undertake  to*  draw  up  a  well-di-‘ 
gelled,,  confillent,  and  liberal  plan  of  education,’  for  the 
conjideration  of  our  two  noble  Seminaries.  I  have  been  dcjirect 
ty  fome  of  them  to  attempt  it;  but  have  always  been  deterred; 
by  conndering  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  objeft, 
and  the  temerity  a  perfon  is  always  accufed  ofi  who  attempts 
to  detedl  errors  fanftified  by  cuftom,  and  made  venerable  by 
time.  The  talk  of  a  reformer  is  arduous  and  difficult.  But; 
liberal  fentiments  arc  now  fo  prevalent,  that  a  fyllem  of  ra¬ 
tional  education,  one  might  expefl,  woivld  be  candidly  con - 
Cdered,  examined,  and  perhaps  approved  of.” 

With  refpeft  to  his  corapofition  pur  author  obferves  ; 

**  Had  I  been,  like  fome  of  yoiir  fulminating  pulpit  orators^ 
preparing  what  is  called  a  charity  fermon  ;  endeavouring  to 
melt  and  foften  the  obdurate  and  callous  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence;  I  would  have  dipped  my  pen  in  liquid  fire,  and  made 
red  hot  my  thunderbolts.  But  my  fubjeft  needs  no  em- 
bcllilhracnt.  To  deliver  my  fentiments  in  a  plain,  perfpi- 
euous  manner,  was  all  I  aimed  at.  .1  only. meant  to  give 
ihe  alphabet,  as  it  were,  for  more  Ikilful  perfons  to  arrange 
*nd  methodize  properly.”  Indeed  though  his  preface  fets 
with  the  boldeft  and  moft  glowingffigurcs  of  oratory,  yet 
^efc  plainly  flowed  fpohtaneoufly  from  his  pcii;  and  in 
1  '  *  .  ./£  c  2  other 
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other  places  it  is  evident,  as  he  obferves,  that  the  ]f>amphlr? 
Was  printed  from  a  mere  Brouitton.  For  inftance  :  “  Tins  is 
riot  the  place  to  arraign  die  condiift  of  individuals,  poflelfcj 
of  the  executive  or  {and^  I  fhbuld  have  faid)  Icgiflatlvc 
^Wer.”  And  in  another  place;  iti  order  to  imprefs  a  fevouritc 
idea  more  ftronply>  he  prints' a  palTage  of  five  pages  twice 
oyer  iii  a  pampniet  of  fixty-fix.  We  are  perfealy  fatisfied 
that  Mr.  le  Brocq  did  hot  adopt  this  as  an  artifice  to  incrcafc 
the  profits  of  his  publication;  nor  indeed  is  it  pofliblc,  if 
he  had  formed  fo  abfurd  an  idea,  that  it  (hould  have  fuccccd- 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  a  frcHi  demonftration 
of,  the  amiable  innocence  and  child-like  fimplicity  of  his 
character. 

A. 

*  i  ■  li  |-  ■  ■  ■  . . .  ..-I  I  .. 

Art.  XIll.  J^irtuous  fnilagers ;  a  Novel,  in  a.  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters.  By  John  Potter,  M.  B.  Author  of  the  Curate  of  Co- 
.  ventry,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  laino.  London.  W.  Cafs.  *1784-5, 

This  novel  is  but  a  very  indifferent  performance.  We 
dire  fay  the  author  intended  that  it  Ihould  prove  at 
lead  an  innocent  amufement ;  we  have  our  doubts  however 
On  this  head.  In  novels  of  the  loofeft  call,  we  have  feldom 
met  with  ladies  formed  of  more  combuftiblc  materials  than 
his,  or  who  feemed  more  tremblingly  alive  to  the  grolfcr 
part  of  the  amorous  pafliori.  What  kind  of  impreffioii  docs 
Mr.  Potter  think  are  the  following  expreflions  likely  to  make 
on  the  minds  of  his  young  readers  ?  “  O  !  my  dearelt 
friend !  what  language  can  exprefs  that  btifs  of  hlijjis  which 
diffufes  itfelf  thtough  all  fenfation^  on  tlie  certaintv  of  bc- 
**  ing  united  writh  the  objcA  of  one’s  affeftioii !  ft  is  ini- 
pofiible  that  words  can  paint  the  lAtatic  mfiure  of  the 
mind  on  fuch  occafions— by  regeneration^  I  am  cloathed 
in  the  habiliments  of  tranfporting  pleafurey  and  foul-diffoh- 

**  in^  happinef,^^ - •*  We  view  each  other  in  the  morning 

**  with  new  plcafure,  and  retire,  when  the  day  is  fpent,  to 
partake  01  frclh  delights.”  In  another  place,  a  yourt^ 
lady  of  feventecn  or  eighteen  deferibes  a  feene  of  courdhip 
with  her  loveV  in  the  following  terrtis.  **  When  wearero- 
gethcr,  every  bbjeft  of  pleafing  contemplation  is  prefent, 
and  the  foul  feels  every  receptacle  of  ideas  occupied  zvith  joy 
fui  iranfport.  7 he  faculty  of  anticipation  is  buftly  engaged \ 
**  and  the  pmvers  of  pleafure  are  upon  the Jlretch  of  cniphymrnt!' 
After  going  on,  and  fpcaking  of  the  gentle  murmurs  of 
amorous  timidity,”  and  informing  her  fiftcr-in-law  that 
thek  mutual  love  “  cveiy  day  becomes  more  fervent,  mort 
refined,  and  more  fdtisfa^ory  to  the  fenfes^^^  fhe  concludes 
by  faying,  ••  what  the  pleafures  of  conjugal feluity  may  be»  I 

eannoi 
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‘‘  cannot  fay;  yet  I  think  exceed  all  idea^  ^sthe 

“  prelude  to  them  is  fo  extatic,** 

We  4re greatly  miftakcii  if  fuch  warm  exprc(fions{to  fay 
no  worfe  of  them)  will  aafwer  tlie  profeiled  intentions  of 
Mr.  Pptter ;  he  inuft  learn  to  paint  the  female  ch^der 
with  a  more  chaile  and  delicate  pencil  if  he  really  would 
oewreft  the  nililaKes  of^thc  heart’* — or  give  ardpur  and 

confidence  to  yirtuc.”"* 


Art.  XIV.  Remarh  on  Marhid  ReUntions  of  Urine  \  by  Charles 
Brandon  Tryc,  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Surgeon  to  .the  General  Infirmary  }h'Oloccften  8vo. 
2$,  6d.  Murray.  1784. 

^T^HE  work  before  us,  .which  is  inferibed  to  Mr.  Shel- 
1  don,  fuggells  a  new  ‘mode  of  treating  urinary  com- 
plMiits,  fo  as  to  procure  to  patients  under  particular  circmn- 
llanccs,  a  relief  whkhtliey  cannot  obtain  from  the  known  • 
methods  of  praftice.  .The  writer,  in  his  preface,  oblcrves, 
that  he  does  not  mean  ,to  give  a  complete  and  full  account  of 
the  fcveral  methods  of  cure  ufed  in  cafes  of  retentions  of 
urine.  His  only  view  is  to  point  out  a  mode  of  relief  fo  bp 
fubftituted  in  Tome  cafes  to  die  ^ordinary  methods,  when 
ilicy  have  failed. 

The  work  is  divided  by  the  author  into.feftions,  .in  thp 
firft  of  which,  he  gives  his  yeafon  for  fubftituting  the  term, 
morbid  retention  p?  urine,  to  the  ordinary  one  of  fupprenioii 
^of  urine,  alleging,  tliat  the  latter  terra  is  too  vague,  fince'  it 
may  be  extended  to , the  fecretion  itfelf  in  the  kidneys ; .  w^iilc 
he  means  to  confine  bis  ol?fcrvadons  to  the  dilorders  iif 
thofe  parts  that  arc  conf^rned  in  .expelling  the  urine /frofii 
the  body.  ..  '  "  —  - 

The  three  following  fe£lions  arc  employed  in  confidering 
tte  anatomical  ftrdSurc  and  the  phyliplogy  of  the  urinary 
I  rcfcrvoir  and  canal ;  circumftancis,  which  though  neceflary 
I  as  immediately  connefted  with  the  fubjeft,  it  is  needlcfs  to 
\  enter  into  a  difeuflion  of.  *  • 

[  In  the  fifth  jfe^ion  we  find  the  cauics  of  morbid  rctentign 

■  of  urine  enumerated  ;  thefe,  to  give  them  in  the  writer’s  own 

■  words,  arc 

i  ^  (a)  A  wsmt  of  tone  in  the  mulcular  ^fibres  of  the  body 
the  bladder*;  by  which  it  will  be*  deprived  of  the  power  tocon- 

r  *  (h)  A  paralytic  affeftion  of  the  bladder,  '&c.  ’ 

^  '(e)  An  inflammation  or  fpafm  of.  the^mufeular  fafciculi,  which 
!liii;round  the  opening  of  the  bladder  into  the  urethra.  '  r  * 

;  \  (d)  The  canal  of  the  urethra  being  rendered  incapable  of  dila- 
"Uon,  by  inflammation,  fpafm,  ftrifturc,  or  preflure;; 

I  ^Ee^  ^  (ej  An 
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^  (e)  An  extraneous  body,  as  a  (lone,  l)ing  upon  the  opening  of 
the  bladder,  or  lodged  in  tne  urethra. 

.  '  *  (f)  A  burlTing  of  laceration  ot  the  coats  of  the  bladder.** 

To  which  in  the  notes  of  pages  22  and  23  is  added  a  fc- 
verith  caufe  of  tliele/rctcntions,  which  is  a*  hernia  or  difplacc- 
nicnt  of  the  bladder. 

• '  In  the  fix  following  fe£lions,‘  thefe  fevcral  caufes  of  re¬ 
tention  of  urine  are  more  particularly  arranged  and  ac¬ 
counted  for.  -  _ 

‘  'l‘hc  live  feflions  that  follow  give  a  detail  of  the  confe- 


?[ucnces  that  accompany  thefe  obftruftions  to  the  free  paf- 
pf  thc;i}rine,  vyith  a  defeription  of  the  various  fymp- 


toms,  and  the  different  progrels  of  therri,  according  to  the 
nati^rc  the  caufe  from  which,  they  proceed. 

'In  the  feventeenth  fc£lion  the  writer  begins  to  confider the 
different  treatment  neceffary  in  the  different  fpecies  of  rc- 
’tention,  and  here  particularly  with  refpeft  to  that  arifmg 
'from  a'paralyfis  of  the  bladder..  ^His  nrft  principle,  in  this 
.'cafe,  is  a  repeated  introduftion*  of  the  catheter,  to  three, 
.  four,  or  five  times,  in  twenty-four  hours.*  * 

The  fame  early  introduftioii  of  the  catheter  is  advifed  in 
the  eighteenth  fcaion;  in  retentions  arifing  fuddcniy  from 
fpafm.'^  '  ■*'''  ^  ^  ‘ 

In  the  next  fcftion,,the  aythor  confiders  the  treatment 
moft  proper  for  that.deplorable  cafe,  in  vvhich  the  bladder  is 
'bill'd  without  any  external  woimd:*  .The  author  with  diffi¬ 


dence  afks,  whether  in  fuch  a  cafe,*  a  man  would  not  be 
juftified'in  rhkltin'g'ah  ihclfioh- info  the^bladder,  fimilarto 


prev 


from  infinuating  itfelf  into  the.  cellular  fubllancc.  If.the 
fatalny*  of  this  actident  were  rnerely  to  "this  circum- 

ilance,  there  might  be  'fomb  reafoir  for  this  praftice:  Bur 
lacerations  of  the  bladder  mortal  Yrbm  a  different  caufe, 
'and  that  in  a  rhuch'  fhorfcr  f'pace  of  time,'  thafi  'they  would 
be  from  the  infinuation  of  th^  urine  into  the  cellular  fub* 


'ftancci'  We  apprehenej therefore,  that  the  operation  propol- 
cd  w’ould  be  ufelefs  in  this  inffancc.’^^*  *  *  • 


The  2itt  feftion  trwts  of  the. method  of  proceeding  in 
obftruflions  of  the  urethra,  after  tlic  furgeon  has  tried  ever) 
ordinary  method  in  vain. 

This  confifts  in  the.filling.of  the  urethra  a  column  of 
olive  .oil,  the  manner  of  doing  which  we  lhall  tianlcribo 
from  the  author;  w  .in'  / 

-*  *  Take  the  penis. in  one  hand,  and  with?  3  finall  fyringe  tbrot 
into  the  urethra* fofwe  recent  olive  oil,  till  a  coniiderable 
be  giveu  to  the  pillon  of  the  fyiiugt^-,  and  the  urethra  (lull  ty 
i  •  ■»  •  ■  *  lenl'i 
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unfe :  clofc  the  urethra  by  compreflin^  the  penis  near  its  j;lans  with 
a  linger  and  thumb,  ancj  then  with  the  other  hand  itroke  the  penis 
upwards,  that  is,  towards  the  ferotum,  fo  as  to  force. onwards  the 
column  of  oil  already  thrown  in.  As  foon  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
urethra  is  become  lefs  tenfe,  inject  the  oil  again,  and  llroke  the  penis 
in  the  manner  already  deferibed  ;  repeat  this  once  or  twice  more, 
and  then  try  a  fmall  bougie,  which  will  now  probably  pais;  after* 
wards  a  larger,  and. then  a  larger,  and  fo  on  till  the  urethra  be  futH- 
cicntly  dilated  to  allow'  of  the  introduction  of  the  catheter.* 

The  moll  remarkable  thing  we  afterwards  find  in  this 
pamphlet,  is  an  expedient  fuggefteJ  by  the  writer  for  evacu¬ 
ating  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  even  when  that  evacuation 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  introduftion  of  the  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  a  circurailance  w’hich  iometimes,  though  rarely, 
happens. 

.The  author’s  contrivance,  after  having  affured  himfelf 
that  the  inilrument  is  really  in  the  bladder,  is,  to  adapt  a 
fyringe  to  the  end  of  tlie  catheter,  and  by  moving  the  pifton 
gently  backwards  and  forwards  to  make  a  vacuum  in  the  ca- 
.thetcr,  which  is  inftantly  filled  up  by  the  urine  riling  in  the 
tube.  j 

When  the  idea  firft  occurred  to  the  writer,  he  iifed  only 
a  common  brafs  fyringe  fixt  to  a  catheter;  but' obferving 
that  the  jarring  occalioned  by  working  the  pifton,  gave  great 
pain  to  the  patient,  he  added  a  flexible  tube  to  remedy  tliis 
inconvenience. 

A  machine  therefore  is  now  made  confifting  of  an  air- 
pump,  to  evacuate  the  urine  by  atmofphcric  prelTurc,  a 
glafs  receiver  in  the  middle  to  hold  the  urine,  and  a  flexible 
tube  between  the  receiver  and  the  catheter  to  diminilh  the 
jarring  of  the  bladder  in  the  aft  ion  of  working  the  pifton  of 
the  pump.  Accurate  drawings  of  the  iiiftrument,  and  of 
its  various  parts,  are  added..  —  -  — 

The  author’s  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  this  machine  arc 
founded  upon  two  or  three  fuccefsful  trials  made  on  the 
living,  and  upon  repeatedly  fuccefsful  experiments  made 
on  the  dead  body. 

Further  experiment's  however  are  ncceflary  to  decide  upon 
the  utility  of  the  inftrument,  to  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of 
which,  particularly  if. applied  to  cafes  where  the  catheter 
cannot  reach  the  bladder,  and  when  it  Ihould  feem  moft  ne- 
cel&ry,  a  palj>ablc  objeftion  prefents  itfelf,  which  has  not 
efcaped  the  writer’s  notice,  and  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  obviate.  At  any  rate  lie  deferves '  much  commendation 
tor  the  ingenuity  of  the  idea  ;  and  the  ability  as  well  as  pre- 
cifion  with  which  he  has  treated  his  fubjeft,  arc  fuch  as 
cannot  fail  of  (hew  ing  the  knowledge  and  induftry  of  a 
’J’oung  praftitioncr  in  a  very  confpicuous  light. 

I  1  .•  E  c  4  .  ' 
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Art.  XV.  The  IVorks  of  Jolm  Fothe^giU^  M,  Z).  By  J.  C.  Lcttfom 

.  Vol.  III.  8to.  Dilly. 

ri^HIS  volume  cpnfifts  almoft  entirely  of  pieces  that  have 
been  already  publiflicd  feparately,  as  the  life' of  the  au^ 
fhor  by  the  editor,  a  pamphlet  on  the  American  war,  a  Icrttr 
on  the  employment  of  convifts,  Hortus  Uptonienfis,  and 
Dr.  FotheVgill’s  papers  from  the  fixth  vol.  of  the  Medical 
Obferyations,  with  feme  verbal  correftions.  Theadditional 
matter  cohfifts  of  a  letter  fo  a  friend  on  the  School’ at  Ack-: 
worth,  Correfpondence,  which  occupies  about  eighty  pages, 
and  contains  Befides  letters  on  fomc  other  fubjefts,  cafes 
fent  to  the  author  for  his  opinion,  and  his  anfwers.  In  thefe 
anfwcrs,  the  ideas  that  arc  to  be  found  in  his  cflays  recur  with 
little  variation  or  addition.  The  volume  concludes  with 
f*  feme  account  of  the  difeafe  of  which  Dr.  Fothergill  died, 
and  minutes  of  the  Medical  Society  refpefting  the  Fothcr- 
gtllian  medal.’* 


Art.  XVI.  72f  IVorks  of  the  ReT,  Dr\  Jtinathan  Dean  of 

•  SSt,  PatrieVs^  Dublin,  Arranged,  reviftd,  and  corrected,  with 
Kotes,  by  Thomas  Sheridan,  A.  M.  8vo.  17  Vols.  61,  6s. 
Bound.  Bathurft,  Collins,  S:c. 

TO  this  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Swift  tlicre  k 
'prefixed  a  Life  of  him  by  Mr,  Sheridan,,  which  de¬ 
serves. to  he  attended  to.  Tt  is  full  and  circumftantial;  but 
jin  fomc’rcfp^ilV  it  is  whimfical,  and  in  others  it  is  panegyri- 
tal  to  a  decree  ttot  is  difgufiing.  He  confiders  that  the  clia- 
i^fter  of  the'  Dean  his  to  this  day  remained  problematical; 
and  tliat  the  judgments  which  have  been  pronounced  con¬ 
cerning  him, ’’havd'  been  chiefly  tounded  in  prepoflelfions. 
Butfurclyhisown  writings,  jftliere  werenootber  vouchers  up¬ 
on  which  to  dcfccrniinc  upon  Kjs  merits,  were  fufficienttodireft 
the  opinions. of  criticks  and  hUWians;  and  many  memorials 
remain  with  regard  to  him  which  proceeded  from  men  who 
knew  him  intimatclyl  “’At  thfc"  fame  time  that  we  deny  that 
bis  cliaiaZlcr  is  hot  rightly  uiidcrfldorfin  the  prefent  age,  we 
inufl  reprobate  altogether  thc'  foundation  upon  w'hich  Mr. 
Sheridan  builds  his  idea  that  erroheous  fentiments  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  continue  to  prevail  concerning  him.  It  is  to  the 
account  of  hU  fingularitjes  that^Mr;  ^icridan  places 
pofleflions  which  he  pretend’s  have;  gone’ abroad  concerning 
this  original  genius;  Now,'  it  is  in  taft’ from, his  fipgularities 
that  he  was  chiefly  to  be  ftudied.  •■They  were  the  cflence  of 
his  charafler,  and  direded  invariably  to  the  juijgraent  that 
ought  to  be  formed  of  him.  .’  ’ .  .* 

•  The  admiration  of  Mr.  Sheridan  for  Dr.  Sw’ift  is  ft 
Arong  that  it  immediately  excites  the  fufpicion  of  the  penc* 

'  ’  ^  •  •  ’  •  ■  '  .  .  tratin: 
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trating  reader  ;  and  inilcad  of  a  llkoncfs  or  portrait,  it  muft 
be  allowed  that  lie  is  prelected  with  a  naoll  extravagant  cu* 
logiuoi.  It  is  the  view  and  purpofe  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
evince  to  thp  world*  ,that  Dr^  Swift  as  a  man  was  pcrfcdly 
free  from  vice*. and  was  remarkable  for  the  trueft  piety  and 
the  mod  exalted  virtues  ;  that  his  wit  was  inexhaudibk;  that 
bis  underftanding  was  the  moll  folid  and  clear ;  and  that  his 
vein  of  humour  was  ihc  moft  original*'  In  fine*'lic  contends 
debnitively'tbat.U  is  not  too  bold  to  affirm  of  this  immortal 
man*  that  his  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  eitlier  in  the  hiilory 
pf  antient  or  modern  times. 

This  is  open  and  palpable,  partiality  ;  and  while  Mr.  She<» 
ridan  has,  in  the  prefcnt  cafe,  afted  with  fo  little"] udgment* 
he  has  deciiiyelv  pointed  out  and  explained  the  fource  of  his 
prejudices.  Alter  having  obferved  in  his  introdudion  or 
preface,  tliat  bc.had  fchemed  the  defign  of  compiling  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Dr.  Swift,  he  has  the  following  padage* 

•  I  have  long  wilhed  for  leifure  to  ftt  about  this  talk,  which  a 
.  life  fpent  in  a  variety  of  laborious  occupations  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented.  And  even  now  I  am  obliged  to  uifpend  purfuits  of  a  more 
advantageous  kind  with  regard  to  myfelf,  in  order  to  accomplii))  it. 
^t,  refle^ling,  at  this  advanced  period  of  life,  op  the  near  ap¬ 
proaches  of  old  age,  which  might  foon  dlfqualify  me  from  carrying 
my  defign  into  execution,  I  determined  to  pofipone  all  other  con* 

. fidcrations,  that  might  lland  in  the  way  of  an  objc6l  I  had  lb 
much  at  heart*  The  love  I  had  to  his  perfon,  and  the  reverence 
in  which  1  was. taught,  from  my  earliell  days,  to  hold  his  characler^ 
and  with  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted,  oa 
account  of  the  long  intimacy  fubfilliag  between  him  and  my  father  ; 
and,  above  all*  the  means  I  have  in  my  power  of  refeuing  his  good 
name  from  the  afperfions  thrown  on  it  by  foul-mouthed  calumny^ 
have  made  me  think  it  an  indifpenfible  duty,  no  longer  tp  delay 
I  doing  judice  to  his  memory.* 

In  dctailing.thc  life  of  Dr.  Swift  Mr.  Sheridan  is  cxa£b 
and  concife.  His  firft  fedlion  includes  a  narrative  of  the 
Dwn  from  his  birth  till  the  death  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
The  fccond  feftion  proceeds  from  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Temple  to  the  time  of  Swift’s  introdufliion  to  Lord  Oxford 
The  third  feftipn  embraces  the  matter  which  occurred  from 
his  introduftion  to  Mr.  Harley  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  fourth  feftion  is  a  review  of  hisconduft  during  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  laft  tniniftry  of  this  princefs.  The  fiftli 
fedion  comprehends  an  account  of  particulars  froin  his  return 
to  Ireland  till  his  death.  And  the  lixth  and  fevcntli  fefliopi 
contain  private  memoirs  and  anecdotes. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Dean  Swift  that  he  had  attained  l>i5i 
twcnty.firft  year  witliout  having  made  any  advances  in  lifeful 
Judies  ;  and  it  is  not  left  remarkabie  tliat  his  biographer  ex- 
iprelsly  imputes  his  fucceft  and  merit  in  lift  to  the  want  of 

inonev. 
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money,  want  of  learning,  and  want  of  friends^.  This  if 
doubtlefs  paradoxical ;  but  though  the  pofition  is  hv  no 
means  well  founded,  Mr.*  Sheridan  has  vet  been  able  to  fup- 
port  it  with. fonic (how  of  ingenuity.  He  imagines  that  his 
poverty  kept  his  lire  from  burfting  out  and  precipitating  him 
into  extravagant  courfes^  *  He  contends  that  had  his  encou¬ 
ragement  to  Itudy  been  great,  he  would  have  applied  him- 
felf  chie;lly  to  the  learning  of  the  times  ;  and  that  though  in 
fuch  a  fituaiioh  he  might  have  been  a  very  eminent  logician, 
metaphylkian,  or  mathematieikn,  he  •  would  never  have 
written  a  Laputa.  He  would  have  been  ’  only  a  univerfity 
monk;  or  a  country  vicar.  As  to  the  .want  of  friends,  it  was 
this  circuniftance  which  compelled  him  to  leave  Ireland  and 
to.fcck.thc  proteftion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  to 
form  him  for. the  world.  ^ 

The  brightell  period  in  the  life  of  Swift,  is  that  which 
palTcd  during  the  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  Mr,  Sheri* 
dan  has  been  infinitely  felicitous,  and  not  unfuccersful  in 
portraying  it.  He  'has  certainly  demonftrated  that  at  this 
time  Swift'w^as  of  the  utmoft  confequcnce  in  all  affairs  of  fiatc ; 
and  that  though  he  polfefled  no  afcendancy  over  the  mi- 
nilters  of  that  princels,  they  yet  refj5e£fed  his  talents  in  the 
g;rcatcft  degree,  and  admired  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
the  .fortitude  of  his  carriage. 

With  regard  to  the  Angular  connexion  ofiSwift  with  Mrs. 
Jobnfon  and  Mifs  Vaiihomrigh,  there  is  much  recorded  by 
]\Ir.  Sheridan  ;  but  he  has  not  thrown  any  new  light  upon 
this  myAerious  fubjeft.  The  tendernefs  of  Swift  for  both,  the 
intimacy  of  their  intercourfe,  and  his  punftilious  abftinencc 
from  every  liberty  of  a  lover  are  Aill  to  be  explained.  If  bs 
felt  the  tender  paifion,  and  was  induftrious  not  to  gratify  it, 
even  while  he  anxioufly  kept  the  objefts  of  it  in  view,  his 
conduft  was  moA  abfurd  and  infipid.  His  marriage  with 
Stella  and  his  contempt  of  the  matrimonial  Viles  arc  furely 
topicks  of  furprize.  His  advances  to  VanefTa,  the  violence 
of  her  love,  and  his  killing  coldiiefs,  may  well  be  deemed 
to  be  niyAeries  in  this  age  of  gallantry.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  had  a  natural  defc(A»  which  incapacitated  him 
enjoying  tjie  more  tender  favours  of  the  fex  And  that  his 
imbecility  compelled  him  to  enliA  ^aqiong  the  votaries  ot 
platonic  love  ?  Even  on  this  fuppofition,  It  is  ditficult  to 
cxcufc  him:  for  in  fuch  a  condition  he  ought  not  to  have 
foAered  in  two  beautiful  and  amiable  woipen  fentiments 
which  he  could  not  gratify...  It  was  a  refineuaent  of  cruelty, 
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which  the  admirers  of  the  fcx  will  not  readily  pardon  ;  aiiil 
which  in  its  own  nature  was  giddy,  frivolous,  unnatural,  aujl 
indecent.  ,  •  . 

To  obtain  the  place  of  hiftoriographer  for  England  was, 
it  appears,  one  of  the  objects  of  Swift’s  ambition ;  and  he 
was  defeated  in  it.  For  Mr.  Madox  was  advanced  to  this 
diftinftion  in  preference  to  him.  This  was  a  matter  that 
gave  an  extreme  offence  to  the  Dean  and  his  friends  ;  they 
could  not  conceive  that*  Mr.  Madox  had  any  title  toarivality 
with  him.  But  in  this  point  they  were  infinitely  miftaken  ; 
as  Mr.  Madox  was  greatly  fuperior  to  Swift  in  every  qualifi¬ 
cation  that  is  ncccffary  in  a  hiftoriographer.  Swift  had  lien- 
der  talents  for  hiftory  and  antiquities:  and  if  he  had  ob- 
.tained  the  diftinftion  in  view,  he  would  only  have  atchieved 
fome  political  pamphlet  or  Ibme  petty  narrative.  But  the 
exploits  of  Madox  were  extenfive  and  even  ftupendous.  His 
collcftion  of  antique  charters  and  inftruments,  from  the 
’  'Korman  conqueft  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  is 
amoft  inftruftive  work.  ‘  His  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the 
Exchequer  is  a  moft  fuperb  and  admirable  monument  of 
induftry  and  genius.  His  Fifma  Burgi,  and  his  hiftory 
Baronies,  are  alfo  performances  of  great  utility  ^hd  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge.  And  he  left  behind  him  94  volumes 
of  colleftions  from  records,’ which  may  now  be.fcen  in  the 
Mufeum,  and  which  arc  allowed  to  moulder  unattended  tty, 
though  our  antiquaries  arc  fo  evidently  in  want  of  fubjett^ 
of  refearcli,  that  they  are  ambitious  to  make  obfer\^ations  on 
ftohes,- *  hatchfts,  urhsf  and  Other  infignificant  ’  relicks  of 
time.  '  .  *  V  *. 

i  .But  it  is'  now  our  duty  to  fubmit  to  pur  readers,  a  fpcr 
cimeh  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  vye  fliall  fubjoin  an  extraft  from  the  portion  of 
his  performance,  which  is  employed  in  the  prefervation  of 
anecdotes,  about  his  author.  ■  .  -t-  - 

.  ‘  He  (Swift)  could  not  bear  to  have  any  lies  told  him,  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  deteft ;  and  when  the  party  endeavoured  to  palKatc  them, 
his  ufual  exprelfion  was — Come,  come,  don’t  attempt  to  darn  voifr 
“cobwebs.”  It  was  a  laying  of  his,  that  an  exculc  was  worlcthan 
a  lie,  hecaufe  an  cxcufcf  was  a  lie  ‘guarded.  ... 

*  There  was  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  Dean  and  Sencant 
Bettefworth;  which  for'fome  time  made  a  great  noife  in  Dublin,  it 
was  occafioned  by  the  following  verfes  in  one  of  Swift’s  Poems. 

i*t  the  bar  the  booby  Bcttelw'orth, 

.Tho’  half  a  crown  outpays  his  fw^eats — worth, 

•  Who  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  uor  margent, 

.  Calls  Singleton  his  brother  Serjeant.’  >  - 

*  The  animofity  of  the  Dean  againd  the  Serjeant  did  liot  ariic 
from  any  perfonal  pique,  but  on  account  of  his  being  an  avowed 

I  enemy  of  the  clergy,  aiu!  taking  the  lead  in  the  Houfe  of  Coujmons 
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ifiDro^urlnr  pf  tjjc  mpft  «nsju(l  and  ar^rraQr  vpt^s  ever  made  hy 
that  t)My9  ojr  which  the  clergjr  were  3cpriyc<f  M  a  confideraBle'  part 
of  their  tythes,  w'hich  they  had  enjoyed  tirne  immemoristl.  • 

*  The  f^ocm  was  fent  to  Bettefwort^  when  he  was  in  company 
wth  (bme  pf  his  Iricnds,  from  one  whom,  then  ^eArnt,  I  had  the 
ibHowing  account*  He  read  it  aloud  till  he  had  iiniihpd  the. lines 
^ffUtiv/e.tohimfclf.  He  thenBiun;;  it  down  with'  great  violence  ;  he 
VnBvihifid  and  auriked  ;  and  paufe  hij  rage  for  ^  while 

4eff ivipg  of  took  pv^hu  pen-kni^  ^nd  opening 

4t,  vehemently  ihw  ^^*7  flcn-knite,  by  G-r-4  |  .will  ciit 

off  hi|  .C^w-  fvr  .wpn/trp  feck  tbencap  ^t  his  hoivfe,  and 

npt  finding  pirn  at  bijP  .tp*  ,Mf.  Wprral’s,  Where  he 

liadap  interview  with  him,  which  has  been  deferibed  by  Swift  im 
Imer  to  the  Pnke  of*  Dorfet,  thep"  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
But  as  there  arc  fomc  paflages  omitted  in  that  narrative,  which  he 
!rvhu^  40  Dr*  Sheridan,  immediately  after  4he  feene  had  pailed,  I 
ihall  here  infert  fuch  part  of  them  as  I  vecoUed*  Upon  eqquiring 
for  Swift,  the  Serje^t  was  fhewn  Into  she  ffreet  parlour,  and  the 
Peapc^lfd.opt  49  him  from  the  back  room,  where  he  fntiqg 
a^er  dinner  with  iWorral  ami  his  Upon  entering  the  rooip, 

Sunft.ddired  to  know  his  commands.  Sir,’*  &ys  Itc,  I  ain 
•*  Serjeant  ^t-tcjfTWprth,”  (w:hich  wai/^lwayf  his  pompous  way 
..of  pronouncing  his  own' name  In  three  difiinift  fy liable^) ^  Of  what 
re^mept,  prayi**  fays  Swift*  “  O,  Mr.*  Dean,  wc  know  your 
^  pow  ers  of  raillery ;  you  know  me  well  enough,  that  I' am  one  of 
his  Maicfly*8  Seijeants  at  Law/*  What  3icn,  '6ir  ♦*  Uliy 
^  4hen,  Sir,  1  am  come  to  demand  of  you;  whether  you  arc  the 
author  of  this  Poetn  (producing  it)  and  theft  .villainous  lines  on 
^  .At  the  fame  time  jieadlng.then)  aloiid  u^th  great  vehemence 

of  emphidis,  fmd  muchgefiiculatipn.  Sir,’*  fa|d  1/  y  usa 

piece  of  ^vice  given  ip^  hX  never 

to  own  or  difown  any  wnting  laid  to  my  charge  ;  Secaufe  if  I 
“  did  thij  in  foip^  jvbwver  J  .d|d  opt  ditpjvn  ^qrwards 
would  inf^libly  be  impui/ed  to  me  as  .mine*  I^ow,  Sir,  1  take 
this  to  have  been  a  very  wife  m^im,  and  as  fuch  have 'followed 
it  ever  lince ;  and  1  believe  it  will  hardly  in  the  pow'cf ’of  all 
•**  your  rhetoric,  as  great  a  mafief  as  you  are  of  *^11,  to  make  me 
“  fwerve  from  that  rule.**  Many  other  things  pafl^  as  ^related  in 
the  aboTe*mentibned  letter*  But  when  Bettefworth  liras  going  away,  . 
he  laid,  Well,  fince  you  will  give  me  no  fatisfiidtion  in  this  :lf&ir, 

**  let  me^tell  you,  your  gown  U  your  proteetion ;  under  the  fanc^tiou 
**  of  which,  like  oae  of  .your  own  Xahoos  who  had  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  a  high  tree,  .you  fit  fecure,  and  fquirt  your  filth  round 
**  on  all. mankind.”  Swift  had  candour  enough  not  to  conceal  this 
laff  circumfiance,  at  the  fame  time  faying,  that  the  htilow  fhewed 
**  more  wit  jnjthis  than.he  diought  hhn  poQeied  of.*’  After  this, 
as  Bettefworth  dill  continued  to  ptter  furious  threats  againfi  the 
pean,  there,  was  an  afibciatioa  formed  and  figned  by  *all  the  princi¬ 
pal  inha^tants  of  ^at  Quarter,  to  lland  by  one  another  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  in  .tiippo^  of  their  general  benofiv^for,  againft 
any  one  who  (houid  attempt  so  offer  she  leafl  injury  to  Kis  pcrfoii  or 
fortune.  Befide  which,  the  public  indignation  was  kindled  againfi 

him 
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hm  for  thti  treatment  of  their  great  favourite,  and  the  relentmcnt  of 
ill  the  wit*  was  poilrcd  out  upon  him  in  a  vail  efFufion  of  libels,  • 
^inted  with  ridicule,  or  edged  with  fatyr,  which  placed  hw  cha* 
racier  in'  a  ccmttthptlble,  or  an  odious  light ;  fo  that  the  unfottunatd 
Seijeantf  who  had  before  made  a  cohliderable  hgdre  it  the  bar,  ih  a 
fliort'time  loll  hill  bufihefs,  and  \^a*  ftldotn  employed  in  any  fuit 
afteru'ards  ;  fd  dangttous  it  to  attack  this  idol  of  the  people. 

*  He  Was ,  always  attended  by  two  ler\’ants  when  he  tode  Out, 
but  he  walked  through  the  ftreets,  and  did  ndt  put  on  his  fpattcri 
daflics  (which  he  always  wore  inilcad  of  boOts)  and  fpurs,  till  he 
came  to  the  place  of  mounting.  One  day  being  detained  longer  than 
ufual,  and  enquiring  ink)  the  caufe,  he  found  It  was  owing  to  a  dif- 
pute  betivei^n  tne  two  fervants,  tO  which  of  their  offices  it  belonged 
ft)  carry  lire  fpattcrdaifhci  and  fpurs.  Swift  foon  fettled  the  matter; 
by  making  chch  of  them  catty  one  of  each,  and  in  that  tohnef  walk 
behind  him  through  the  ftreets.  The  blackguards  of  Dublin,  Who 
are  remarkable  for  low  humour,  foon  (Inoked  the  defign,  and  ridi¬ 
culed,  the  felloi^s  as  they  palTcd  along  in  fuch  a  way  as  made  them 
quite  afhanied  of  thcmlcivcs,  and  willing  to  Ootne  to  a  coinpromife. 
But  Swift^  to  punifh  them,  made  them  continue  their  progrefi 
the  fame  way,  enjoying  the  low  jokes  of  the  n»b  as  they  patled  i 
till  at  their  cameft  entreaty  afterwards  they  were  alloW'ed  to  take  it 
turn  about. 

*  He  had  often  fome  whimiical  contrivance  to  punilh  his  fervant* 

for  any  negietl  of  his  orders,  fo  as  to  make  them  more  attentive  for 
the  future.  The  hiring  of  the  maid-fervants  he  left  to  his  houfe- 
keeper ;  and  when  th;u  ceremony  was  over,  he  ufed  to  icnld  for  them, 
fayiiig,  he  had  hut  twd  commands  to  give  them ;  one  was,  to  diuc 
the  door  after  thfeih  whenever  they  came  Into  a  room  ;  th4  other,  to 
(hilt  thO  doof*  aftbk  thcrti  when  they  went  out  Of  a  roofn  ;  and  bade 
them  be  very  puiiClual  in  executing  thefe  orders.  One  of  thefc 
maids  wxnt  to  him  oh  particular  occnlion,  to  requeil  that  (he  might 
be  allowed  to  go.  to  her  filler’s  wedding.  Which  was  to  be  on « that 
day,'  at  a  place  dillant  about  ten  miles  from  Dublin.  Swift  not  only 
confented,  but  (aid  he  would  lend  her  one  of  his  horfes,  with  a  fer- 
vane  to  ride  before  her ;  and  gave  his  dire^ions  accordingly.  The 
maid,  in  the  mi^ll  of  her  joy  for  this  favour,  forgot  to  (hut  the  door 
alter  her  when  (he  left  the  room.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afler  (lie  was  gone,  the  •  Dean  ordered  a  fervant  to  faddle  another 
horfe,  and  make  what  fpeed  he  could  alter  them,  and  yvKerever  he 
overtbok  thehtj  to  oblige  them  to  return  imititdiately.  Tiicy  had  not 
got  much  above  half  way,  when  he  came  up  with  them,  and  told 
them  it  was  the  Dean’s  peditive  commands  that  they  (houki  return 
indantly ;  with  whidi,  hwever  reludantly,  the  poor  girl  was 
obliged  to  comply .  When  die  cai>ie .  into  Swift’s  preience,  with  • 
moll  mortif)-ed  countenance,  (he  begged  fo  know  his  reverence’s 
commands i  Nothing,  child,”  faldhe,  “  only  you  forgot  ao  (liut 

the  door  after  you.^’  But  not  to  carry  the  puni^ment  too  far,  he 
then  permitted  her  to  purfue  hei  journey. 

*  There  was  nothing  Swift  didiked  mofe  than  applications  from 
j  witlings  and  poctaders  to  leok.over  their  pieets,  aftd'he^  gehcfatl)'  had 
feme  whunlical  contrivance  to  make  them  repent  of  thi  i,  which,  be- 
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ing  told,  might  alfo  deter  others  from  the  like.  Among  thefe  there 
was  a  poor  author  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  written  a  very  in- 
diftcrent  tragedy,  and  got  himfelf  introduced  to  the  Dean,  in  order 
to  have  his  opinion  of  it.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  the  delivery, 
he  called  at  the  Deanery  to  know  how  he  approved  of  it.  Switt 
returned  the  play- carefully  folded. up,  telling  him  he  had  read  it, 
and  taken  fome.  pains  w  ith  it :  and  he  ^licved  the  author  would  not 
find  above  half  the  number  of  faults  in  it  that  it  had  when  it  came 
into  his  hands.  Poor  Davy,  after  a  thoufand  acknow  ledgments  to  the 
Dean  for  the  trouble  he -had  taken,  retired  in  company  with  the 
gentleman  w\io  had  firft  introduced  him,  and  w^as  fo  impatient  to  fee 
what  correv'tions  Swift  had  made,  that  he  would  not  wait  till  he  got 
home,  but  got  under  a  gateway  in  the  next  ftrect,  and,  to  his  utter 
afioniniinent  and  confufion,  faw  that  the  Dean  had  taken  the  pains 
♦o  blot  out  every  fecond  line  throughout  the  whole  play,  fo  care¬ 
fully,  as  to  render  them  utterly  illegible.  Nor  was  it  in  the  power 
of  the*  unfortunate  author  to  conceal  his  difgrace,  as  his  friend,  from 
whom  I  had  the  ftory,  thought  it  too  good  a  joke  to  be  loft.* 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  beftow  any  high 
or  Tery  confiderable  praife  upon  the  life  of  Swift,  as  written 
by  Mr.  Sheridan.  While  it  is  obvioufly  partial,,  there  is 
little  in  it  tliat  is  new  ;  and  that  little  is  unimpjortant.  The 
abilities  of  the  writer  do  not  feem  to  be  fuited  to  biography. 
He  difeovers  no  accurate  difeernment  of  chara£ler,  and  no 
diferiminating  views  of  life  and  manners.  His  moraility  in¬ 
deed  is  excellent ;  but  good  difpofitions  are  not  fufficient  of 
themfelves  for  the  compohtion  of  books  ;  and  an  hoheft  di¬ 
ligence,' though  it  is' a  merit,  is  not  cntitlcd.to  any  flattering 
applaufe.  At  the  fame  time  we  perceive,  tliat  Mr.  Sheridan 
is  animated  with  too  warm  a  feverity  when  he  oppofes  him- 
felf  to  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Johnfon.  It  became  him  to  in¬ 
culcate  his  opinions  with  greater  modefty,  and  not  to  forget 
that  the  writers  be  was  criticifing  were  greatly  fuperior  to 
him.  We-  are  alfo  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  diftion  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  is  by  no  means  ‘corre6t  or  claflical;  It  never  rifes 
'above  the  tone  of  converfation,  and  contains  not  one  period 
that  can  be  fingled  out  for  any  ftr iking  propriety,  or  attra£fivc 
elegance. 

Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  edition  of  Swift,  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  fpeak  in  rather  a  higher  ftyle.  It  was 
certainly  a  deficiency  in  Englilh  literature,  that  till  the  pre- 
fent  day  there  was  no  complete  copy  of  the  works  of  this 
celebrated  writer  ;  and  great  commendation  is  due  to '  Mr. 
Sheridan  for  having  executed  this  laborious  talk.  '  He  ha? 
certainly  exhibited  to  his  readers  all  the  writings  which  have 
been  aferibed  to  Swift.  But  we  are  afraid,  that  in  his  eager- 
nefs  to  publifh  every,  remain  of  his  author,  he  has  occafion- 
ally  held  forth,  as  his,  tlic  property  of  other  authors.  Com- 
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tT  Is  eafy  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  out-line  of  Mr.  ¥ o\ic\\y\  dafy meter  :  the  rcib  muft  be 
fought  in  the  original ;  for  wc  meet  here  with  the  conftant 
difficulty  which  attends  the  abridgment  of  philofophical  pa¬ 
pers,  when  they  either.contain  long  [geometrical  deductions, 
or  refer  to  complicated  inflruments,  of  which  the  eye  alone 
can'eonvey  an  adequate  idea  to  the  mind. 

When  a  folid  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid,  it  lofes  as  much  of 
its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  difplaccd  fluid, 
wherefore  if  the”  fpecific  gravity  of  the  tfuid  vary,  the  weight 
of  the  immerled  folid  will  appear  to  vary,  and  if  it  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  a  body  of  different  bulk,  the  equilibrium  w  ill  be 
deftfoyed  at  the  time  of  variation. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  praClice,  M.  Fouchy  fufpends 
an  hollow  glafs  globe  to  one  arm  of  a  balance  (his  lever  differs 
in  feme  refp^fts'from  a  baladce)  and  to  -the  other  a  piece  of 

lead. 
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Defer  iption  of  an  Injlrument  for  meafuring  the  weight  of  any ftra^ 
turn  of  the  Atmofphere,  By  M,  Fouchyi 
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■pofitions  of  Arbuthnot  and  Pope  appear  in  the  volumes 
Dcfore  us  ;  and  as,  in  the  opinion  of .  our  editor.  Dr.  Swift 
has  a  fuperab'undance  of  merit  peculiar  to  liimfelf,  it  was  im¬ 
proper  to  have  fwelled  this  collection  with  the  performances 
of  other  men.  ^ 

interfperfed  through  the  volumes  before  us  there  are  notes 
and  illuftrattons  ;  but  thefe  arc  few  and  inconfidcfable. 
They  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  gratify  curiolity,  and  to 
elucidate  what  is  obfeure.  In  this  department  of  his  charge 
as  an  editor,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  induilrious  to  point  out 
all  grammatical  errors,  folecifms,  and  verbal  inaccuracies  ; 
and  here  it  is  to  be  remembered  he  is  generally  in  the  tight. 
But  his  notices  of  this  fort  extend  frequently  to  matters  of 
trivial  import ;  and  he  enters  not,  cither  with  penetration  or 
care,  into  the  principles  and  rules  of  compofition  and  gram¬ 
mar.  With  all  his  imperfections,  however,  his  edition  of 
Swift  is  the  belt  now  before  the  public  ;  and  it  will  keep  this 
.ftation  till  an  editor  better  informed,  more  penetrating,  more 
•  impartial,  and  more, elegant,  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  oblige 
the  world  with  a  chafter  and  more  perfeCt  collection  of  the 
writings  of  this  great  man,  and  to  adorn  them  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  more  judicious  and  more  enlarged. 
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lead.  When  the  dtitfity  of  the  air  is  diminifhed,  the  globd 
will  pr^p6nd^ratc,  and  vice  verfa. 

Memoir  OH  hint  by  M^rs,  Lavti/ter  and.de  la  Place, 

When  a  piece  of  ice,  .at  a  temperature  below  tlie  freezing 
pobit,  a  ixpofed  to  thd  air  of  an  higher  temperature,  the  heat 
that  fitiws  irttb  the  ice  is  folely  employed  in  melting  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ftfattim,  and  does  not  at  all  afeft  the  internal  parts. 
Kttitb  if  a  body  be  introduced  into  an  holIoW  fphere  of  ice, 
the  ftrffen  of  the  niner  flratum  can  arife  only  from  the  heat 
impatted  bv  the  body,  fince  the  accefs  of  the  external  heat 
is  coniplttefy  barfed.  The  guantity  of  ice  thui  melted  will 
afford  a  ctiterion  of  the  fpecinc  heat  of  bodies.  To  procure  a 
fphcTt  ofiee,  which  could  be  ufed  in  fuch  experiments,  would 
be  inmdflSble,  at  lead  very  difficult ;  our  two  philofophcrs  were 
therefore  un^r  the  neceffity  of  contriving  an  equivalent  ap¬ 
paratus.  This  cortfifts  of  three  concenttical  Cavities,  if  we  may 
10  fpeak.  of  which  the  outermoft  and  middle  are  filled  with 
pounded  iee,  ind  the  innermoft  Contains  the  body  of  which 
the  fpccific  heat  is  fought.  There  is  a  contrivance  for  col- 
Icfling  the  water  ptodifccd  by  the  fufion  of  the  inner  ftratum 
of  ice.  .  Liquids' are  to  be  placed  in  vcflels  of  capacities  for 
heat  already  determined,  and,  as  well  as  folids,  are  to  be  left 
in  the  innermoft  cavity  till  thejf  temperature  is  reduced  to 
the  freezing  point,  'fhc  only  difference  will  be  that  in  ex¬ 
periments  on  liquids  it  will  be  neceffary  to  deduft  tliC  Water 
produced  by  the  iKat  of  the  Veflelsk 

If.it  be  required  to  determine  the  heat  difengaged  during 
the  combination  of  bodies,  they*  muft  be  brought  to  the 
freezing  point.  ^  If  the  mixture  be  then  plac^  within  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  remain  till  it  be  again  brought  to  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature,  the  quantity  of  water  will  determine  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  heat  difehgaged.  The  heat  produced  by  cOmbuuion 
and  refpiration  is  alio  propofed.to  be afeertained  by  fliis  ma¬ 
chine.  ^ 

In  their  experiments  on  animal  heat  .they  ptdcccded  iii 
the  following  manner.  Th^  firft  afeeftamei  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  by  the  cohveriion  of  vital  air  into  aerial  acid. 
They  next  deternriincd  the  quantity  of  vital  air  which  is  con¬ 
verted  into  aerial  acid  by  the  refpiration  of  a  guinea  pig  in  a 
given  time.  They  next  placed  another  guinea  pig  01  nearly 
equal  fize  in  the  apparatus  of  ice,  and  noticed  the  quantity  of 
water  produced  ;  and  thfcy  found  that  the  heat  employed  in 
fufing  tlierice  was  nearly  equal  to.  that  which  tlie  animal 
might  require  by  the  change  of  vital  aif  into’ aerial  acid,  which 
had  been  efifefted  by  its  refpiration.  Ilerc  the  reader  will 

refcolleft 
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recolleft  Dr.  Crawford's  liypotliefis,  which  cannot  receive  a 
Urongcr  confirmation,  if  thefe  experiments  be  cxa£t‘. 

We  have  befidcs  in  this  article  fomc  tables’ exhibiting  the 
fpecific  heat  of  a  few  bodies  ;  the  authors  promife  to  enlarge 
them,  and  more  fully  afeertain  the  refults  of  their  experi¬ 
ments  by  further  rciearches.  Among  their  retlcffions  we 
find  many  ingenious  and  profound  obfervations ;  but  it  ought  • 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  Meffrs.  Lavoifier  and  dc  la  Place 
have  liberally  borrowed  the  notions  of  other  writers,  with 
fmall  acknowledgement  of  the  ofiligation. 

Report  on  gaols  by  MefTrs.  Duhamel,  de  Mortigni,  Lcroi, 
Tenon,  Tillct  and  Lavoifier.  ' . 

In  paft  ages  the  imputation  of  a  crime  againft  the  fecurity 
of  fociety  Teems,  in  the  general  opinion,  to  have  degraded 
the  criminal  from  the  rank  of  humanity,  and  as  he  was  fallen 
nearly ‘to  a  level  with  irrational  nature,  it  was  an  obvious 
confequence,  that  he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  thofe  comforts, 
which  belong  to  the  lords  of  creation.  It  was  referved  for 
the  courage  and  humanity  of  Howard  to  call  the  attention  of 
mankind^  to  truths,  which  though  they  cannot  be  fuppofl'd 
to  have  been  unknown,  yet  lay  dormant  in  the  undemaiid-^ 
ing  without  affeding  the  heart.  Before  his  *  reprefentatiohs 
it  feems  to  have  been  little  confidered  that  the  accufed  may 
be  innocent,  and  that  upon  the  guilty  that  punifhment  only 
which  the  laws  ordain,  ought  to  be  inflifted.  The  confe- 
qucpce  of  Mr.  Howard’s  “  circumnavigation  of  charity 
will  be  the  deliverance  of  the  prifoner  from  filth,  oppreflion 
and  difeafe  ;  but  the  reformation  will  be  accomplifhed  with 
that  tardinefs,  with  which  the  rulers  of  ftates  execute  benefi¬ 
cent  defigns. 

M.’  Neckar  having  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the 
academy,  two  plans  of  a  gaol,  the  academicians,  whofe  names 
arc  mentioned  in  the. title  of  the  report,  were  appointed  to 
examine  them.  The  committee  infift  chiefly  on  the  necef- 
lity  of  providing  a  plentiful  lupply  of  water,  renewing  the 
air,  purifying  the  rooms  in  the  method  propofed  by  M. 
Morveau,  keeping  the  perfons  of  the  prifoners  clean  by  walh- 
ing  and  changes  of  clothes. 

In  the  next  memoir  M.  Tenon  gives  the  plan  of  an  hof- 
pital  for  a  gaol,  with  various  dire<Elions  for  preferving  clean- 
linefs,  and  for  ventilating  the  wards,  together  with  feveral 
other  precautions.  '  •  .  •  .  ; 

.  There  remain,  two- memoirs  propofing  contrivances  for 
renewing'the  air  of  buildings  and  fhips.  That  deferibed  by 
M.  le  Roi  is  fo  well  known  among  mariners,  that  it  was 
needlefs  to  publifh  his  memoir.  A  fail  is  wrapped  up  in  a 
conical  form,  the  wide  mouth  turned  to  windward,  and  the 
Eno.  Rev.  Dec.  1784.  .  F  f  fmaH 
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finall  one  terminates  ill  a  pipe,  .which  conveys  the  air  into 
the  apartments  of  the  vcflcl.  There  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  this  contrivance  to 
buildings. 

•  M.  dc  Bori  propofes  an  improvement  of  the  method  re- 
commended  many  years  ago  by  Sutton,  whofe  idea  was  to 
bring  the  ftagnant  air  to  the  kitchen  fire  by  pipes  properly 
difpofed.  M.  de  Bori  wifhes  to  fubftitute  portable  chiinncvs!, 
for  the. defer iption  and  application  of  which  the  reader  mail 
confulthis  memoir. 

'’  To  thefc;produft  ions  of  the  Parifian  academicians,  there  is 
fubjoined  a  memoir  on  the  differcnt4peciesof  fliark  (chicn  de 
mtr)  by-M.  BrouflTonet  of  Montpellier;  as  it  contains  no- 
tliing  but  nomenclature  and  defeription,  we  cannot  extract 
any  part,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  \Vc 
ought,  however,  in  juftice  to  the  author,  to  obferve,  that  his 
definitions  and  deferiptions  appear  to  be  very  accurate. 


Art.  XVdll.  Obfer*uation$  fur  le  GouverTtement  et  Ics  J.o/x  ties  Ktaii 
•  Unis  ^ Amci^iquf^  par  M,  VAhbi  fie  Mably.  Obfervations  upon  the 
OovCroment  and ‘Laws  ot  the  United  States  of  America,  izma 
.  *  Amllcrdam.  1784. 

The  Americans,  not  contented  to  employ  the  united 
‘wifdom  and  illumination  of  their  own  countrymen  in 
^hc  ftrufturc.  of  their -republic,  entertain  the  prof'ouiideft 
veneration ^or  thofe  great  names  in  the  continent  of  Europe 
.who  .'have  dtftinguifticd  thcmfelves  in  the  afiertion  of  the 
principles  of  liberty and  the  inveftigation  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be. invigorated  and  fecured.  A6f  uated  by 
thefe  motives,  Mr.  John  Adams,  the  American  amballadoT 
to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  and  picnipotenthtry  in  the  ncgoci- 
ations  cf  peace,  appears  to  have  put  into  the  hand  of  abhc  it 
IMablv  the  colleft  ton  of  the  conftitotions  of  the  fevcral  Hates 
4or  his  fentiments.  The  performance  before  us  is  the  refult 
of  that  application  j  and  is  digefted  into  four  letters,  addrellcd 
to  his  clccellcncy  the  plenipotentiary. 

M.  dc  Mably  coiigratulaKs  iiis  friend  in  the  warmeft  and 
moll  affeftionate  manner  upon  the  refult  of  the  arduous  con- 
tell  in  which  his  countrymen  had  been  engaged.  He  dwells 
with  apparent  pleafure  upon  the  various  advantages  by  which 
tliey  are  diftinguilhed :  and  profelies  the  extreiiieft  intcreft 
in  their  fortune,  and  the  motl  ardent  wlflics  for  their  prol- 
perity.  He  obferves  that,  being  fplit  into  a  number  of  leirer 
republics  ;  poflfelfing  die  peculiar  benefit  of  a  general  A'mpbic- 
tyoniccouiKil;  commencing  their  political  exillence  at  an  era, 
when  they  may  well  be  fuppofed  fuperior  to  die  cruel  errors  ot 
ambition  ;  their  conftkution  being  conduced  by  popular 
.  delegation! 
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thgation,  not  throv^i  the  medium  of  tumultuous  ailem* 
blics,  as  were  tliol'e  ol  the  ancients  ;  and  being  framed  upon 
rbc  moft  enlarged  principles  of  liberty  ;  all  thefe  circum- 
fiances  till  him  with  no  common  e\pe£lations  refpe£tiiig 
their  future  wifdom  and  happinefs. 

Having  thus  fiated  the  ground  of  his  hopes,  he  goes  on  to 
relate  the  variousfubjefts  of  his  apprehenlion,  and  the  points, 
refpeding  which,  in  his  eilimation,  fufiiciont  provifion  has 
not  been  made  in  the  cbnftitution  of  the -United  States. 
Thefe  points  we  willtake  the  liberty  to  diilribute  under  tiiFe# 
beads,  as  they  regard  commerce,  and  the  unequal  difiributioa 
of  property  ;  education  and  manners  ;  and  lalUy,  tlie  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  national  chara^r  and  of  the  fpirit  of  govern-^ 
meiit. 

The  commercial  Ctuation  of  the  United  States  M.  de 
Mably  regards  as  a  ve^ferious  misfortune  ;  and,  while  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  feem  to  envy  them  this  fitua- 
tion,  even  more  than  their  liberty,  he  warn#  them  in 
the  moft  earneft  manner  againft  an  implicit  and  unguarded 
conformity  to  it.  Moft  of  the  baleful  confequcnces  he  ,pro- 
gnofticates,  are  traced  by  our  author  to  the  infallible  attendant 
upon  extenfive  commercial  purfuits,  the  unequal  diftribution 
of  property*  He  reprefents  me  conlummation  of  true  policy 
as  conhfting  in  fuch  an  arrangement  of  prefent  meafures,  as 
includes  in  it  a  penetrating  and  fteady  view  into  futurity* 
He  is  perfuaded  that  the  infallible  refuk  of  an  unequal  dif*> 
tribution  of  property  is  an  ariftocratical  fpirit  in  the  rich  ; 
and  unlefs  a  proper  fphere  be  originally  provided  for  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  this  fpirit,  he  is  fatisfied  that  it  mutt  iflue  in 
ftftion  and  turbulenoe,  aiid  terminate  in  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand,  or  anarchy  on  the  other. 

With  thefe  principles  of  rcafoning  abbe  de  Mably  cbtnes 
to  the  examinatioa  of  the  feveral  conftitotions  of  tlie  Ame¬ 
rican  Fepublics  ;  and  as  the  difcuilion  of  each  of  them  apart 
muft  neceliarily  have  involved  him  in  much  tautology  and 
confulion,  he  ieleAs  for  a  minute  inveftig^tioii  the  cohftitu- 
tions  of  Pennfylvania,  MafTachufets  and  Georgia.  The  firft 
of  thefe,  which  has  hitherto  met  with  the  greateft.  appiaule, 
4nd  which  exhibits  nearly  a  perfeft  model  of  democratical 
government,  is  by  no  means  regarded  by  our  author  witli 
the  extremeft  complacency.  He  traces  in  it  various  fources 
of  diforder,  and  not  a  few.  evidences  of  that  kind  of  in- 
tonfiftency  and  diftruft,  which  muft  have  originated  in  the 
perception  of  a  nafeent  ariftocratical  fpirit. 

A  j^rfon,  capable  of  being  chofen  into  the  houic  of  af- 
hzve  refided  two  years  in  the  province :  he 
t|  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  to  have  alfo  gone 
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through  certain  inferior  offices.  He  muft  have  paid  taxes 
for  one  year  :  this  M.  de  Mably  regards  as  right  in  itfclf. 
but  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  is  to  fet  the  rhanners  and  the  laws 
in  oppolition  to  each  other.  He  even  objefts  to  this  as  a 
.fufficient  qualification  for  an  eleftor.  He  difapproves  of  the 
indiferiminate  permiffion  that  is  granted  to  the  people  to  af- 
.femble  themfclves.  Petitioning  may  be  a  neceflary  evil  in 
England,  where  the  parliaments  are  feptennial,  and  the  kin‘^ 
and  his  minifters  have  a  preponderating  influence  ;  but  in  a 
pure  republic  the  people  have  no  leflbn  to  learn,  but  that  of 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws.  For  the  fame  reafon  h? 
difapproves  of  tlie  bills,  propofed  in  the  general  afleinhiv, 
being  printed,  and  dilleminatcd  among  the  people  for  their 
opinion,, previous  to. their  being  palfed  into  laws.  All  thefe 
circumflances  the  abbe  regards  as  favouring  too  much  of 
unqualilied  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand  he  confiders  the  privilege,  affigned  to 
the  children  of  freeholders,  of  voting  at  elections,  though 
thev  pa^  no  taxes,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  an  ariftocrati- 
cal  order  in  the  republic,  and  virtually  undermining  thege- 
'neral  fpirit  of  the  conllitution.  He  regards  the  mode  of 
voting  by  ferutiny  and  not  .  in  an  open  and  avowed  manner, 
a  praftice  never  heretofore  adopted  but  in  the  decline  of  a 
republic,  as  an  unqueflionable  fvmptom,  that  the  power  and 
influence  of.  the  rich  is  already  fo  great,  as  to  be  an  objeft  of 
terror  and  alarm.  The  law,  by  w  hich  proviiion  is  made  for 
the  proceeding  of  the  general  affembly,  in  cafe’ any  of  thf 
counties  fhould  refufe  to  fend  their  delegates,  appears  abo?e 
all  unaccountable  to  our  author,  and  is.  conftrued  to  imp!? 
a  deftitution  of  public  fpirit,  of-,a  kind  pcrfeftly  incompati¬ 
ble  with  a  free  conftitution. 

The  government  of  tlie  ftate  of  Maflachufets,  which  \rj 
'been  regarded  by  many  as  too  fervile  an  imitation  of  that  o: 
Great  Britain,  and  in  this  light  is  condemned  by  the  vener¬ 
able  Turgot,  is  regarded  in  a- much  more  'favourable  point 
of  view’  by  abbe  de  Mably.  They  have  inflitiited  two 
houfes  of  aflcmbly,  both  elective,  but  for  each  of  whicln 
pecuniary  qualification  is  required,  and  a  greater  for  the 
upper  houfe,  than  for  the  lower. .  They  have  granted  to  the 
'  governor,  by  whom  the  laft  faiiftion  is  affixed  to* the  acts  c: 
alTemblv,  aright  of  remonftrance,  in  confequence of  which 
the  two  houfes  fhall  be  obliged  to  reconfider  their  bills,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  pafs  into  laws.’  Thefe  principles  are  conlidcr- 
cd  by  our  author,  as  founded  in  a  wife  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  uate  of  property  and  manners,  and  including  a  fpcc 
of  ariftocracy  in  its  mildeft  forms,  by  the  ihftitution  of  whi 
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many  future  tumults  anddiforders  will  probably  be  prevented. 

.  The  llate’  of  Georgia  appears  to  be  in  a  condition  of  in- 
compictenel's  and  fimpliclty  very  different  from  that  of  the 
more  northern  and  middle  provinces.  Its  inhabitants  do  not 
amount  to  forty  thoufand,  and  its  extenfive  territory  is  vet 
in  a  llate  of  uncultivation  and  vvildnefs.  Their  chief  dan¬ 
ger  arifes  from  their  favourable  iituation  for  commerce ;  and 
the  elfecls  of  tliis  Iituation  will  be  for  the  prefent  fufpended 
bv  the  internal  condition  of  the  province.  Thelc  arc  re¬ 
garded  by  the  abbe  as  circumilances  peculiarly  aufpicious  ; 
and  here  he  conceives  that  a  high  degree  of  democracy, 
which  isconfelled  by  him,  to  be,  abllraftedly  confidered,  the 
bell  form  of  government,  has  with  much  propriety  been  ad¬ 
mitted. — I'he  following  palfage  is  fo  engaging  in  its  fenti- 
ment  and  fo  elegant  in  its  conception,  thar  vve  are  pcifuaded 
it  will  prove  acceptable  to  moll  of  our  readers. 

“  Had  I  been  happy  enough  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Georgia,  I  peifuade  inylelf,  that,  in,  the  ailembly  that  di- 
geited  its  conllitution,  1  Ihould  have  exerted  all  my  efforts, 
to  invigorate  that  fpiiit  of  moderation  and  limplicity,  of 
which  it -Ihould  feem  that  my  fellow  citizens,  at  the  very 
time  that  they  poflelfed  it,  were  not  fullicicntiy  apprized  of 
die  value.  “  My  brothers,  my  friends,”  I  would  have  laid, 

V  let  us  render  the  moft  ardent  gratitude  to  heaven,  that  it 
“  has  condufted  America  to  the  happy  revolution  by  which 
“  its  independence  is  fecured,  before  the  time,  in  which, 

“  too  rich  and  too  numerous,  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
“  impoffible  for  us  to  fix  our  liberties  upon  an  unremoveablc 
“  balls.  We  are  now  few  enough  to  be  able  to  ad  in  con- 
“  cert.  Uncorrupted  by  fiditious  wants,  we  are  free  to  clla- 
‘‘  blilh  in  our  infant  republic  the  genuine  principles  of  hu- 
“  man  alfociation,  and  the  impregnable  barriers,  that  arc 
“  calculated  to  exclude  from  among  us  fuch  yjees,  as  either 
“  Ihut  us  out,  or  diftrad  us  from  the  path  of  felicity. 

“  There  are  no  genuine  riches,,  but  thofe  which  the  earth 
“  prefents  us  from  her  fertile  bolom.  Would  we  be  ti-uly 
“  happy  ?  Let  us  learn  to  content  ourfclves  with  the  fruit* 

“  ot  our  rural  indullry.  They  will  be  enough  for  us,  and 
“  they  will  never  defert  us.  Let  us  guard  from  all  attaint, 

“  that  precious  tenth,  of  which  we  are  now  convinced,’  but 
“  which  the  contagious  example  of  our  neighbours  is  cal- 
“  culated  fpeedily  to  obliterate. 

.  “  It  IS  with  pain,”  1  would  have  added,  “  that  I  per- 
ccivc,  you  have  ordered  an  elegant  houfelo  be  engraved  on 
“  the  feal  of  the  republic.  Mucli  rather  would  I  have  fecn 
there  a  limpleand  unornamented  cottage,  that  Ihouid  have 
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fieniindcd:our  children  to  the  latcft  poftcrity  of  the  innocent 
and  unfaftidious  manners,  that  iirft  builded  the  ftatc,  and  to 
**  which  it  muftalwaysbc  indebted  for  its  profervation  and  pro. 

.  fperity.  I  (hall  behold  with  complacency  in  the  impreffion 
**  of  this  fcal  a  field  qf  corn  \  a  meadow^  covered  with  fheep 
andcattliy  and  inter jined  with  a  river.  Thefc  images  pre- 
^  fentto  me  your  genuine  charafter,  and  your  moft  valuable 
^  diftinfVions.  But,  why — ah !  why  would  you  add  a  Jhip 
under  full  fail  P.  Let  us  oelievc  that  it  wi|l  prove  to  us  the 
caiket  of  randora.  Let  us  tremble  to  Amiliarizc  to  oiir* 
**  felvcs,  or  to  imprefs  upon  the  too  duftile  underftandingi 
of  our  children,  thefc  piSures  of  an  imaginary  profperity. 
Would  to  God,  that  no  (hip  might  ever  import  to  us 
wants  and  pleafurcs  yet  unknown,  and  blot  the  fair  face  of 
that  fimplicity,  which  is  all-fufficicnt  to  our  happinefs ! 
♦♦  Would  to  God,  we  were  buried  in  the  midft  of  the  con^ 
tinent,  and  had  no  enemy  more  formidable  to  apprehend, 
than  the  favages  of  the  lakes  !  Why  beftow  peculiar  im*« 

V  munities  upon  the  ports  of  Savanna  and  Sunbury! 
Why^perrait  theni  delegates  to  reprefent  their  commerce? 
Ah !  let  us  be  warned  by  the  example  of  that  unfor- 
tunate  Europe,  which  thought  to  build  a  permanent  in- 
fluence  upon  iijonientary  riches,  the  fourcc  of  lading 

♦♦‘Weaknefs  and  di(honour  !  If  we  regard  commerce  as  the 
great  objeft  and  end. of  a  flourilhing  Hate,  wc  muft  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  principles  of  a  found  policy;  or,  having 
eftablilhed  tliem,  muft  expeft  to  fee  them  immediately 
♦^  overturned.  If  on  the  contrary  wc  would  encourage  a-?. 
♦*  mong  ourfclves,  and  infufe  into  our  chiidreu  the  uleful 
♦♦  virtues,  let  us  inftitute  dilVinftions  and  diftribute  reward? 
to  tbe  (kilfiil  and  induftrious  hufbandman;  to  thbfe  who 
(hail  unbend  themfclves  from  the  labours  of  the  plough 
♦♦  by  the  glorious  cxercifc  of  arms.  Let  us  beftow  po  at-r 
•5  tention  upon  the  attrafting  to  our  province  a  multitude  of 
••  cmigrators  from  other  countries  :  an  handful  of  citizens, 

V  undcbauchcd  by  luxury,  and  attached  to  tlie  common 
♦♦  wealth,  arc  worth  them  all.’* 

The  next  head  under  which  wc  have  diftributed  the  rcr 
flexions  of  our  author,  is  that  of  education.  Only  the 
three  dates  already  enumerated;  to  which  ia  afterwards  added 
that  of  North  Carolina,  have,  as  he  obferves,  delivered  any 
thing  in  their  code  of  laws  upon  this  fubjeft.  Even  thefc 
have  ad\'anccd  nothing  but  general  and  unapplied  principles, 
from  which  abB6  dc  Mably  acknowledges  no  exalted  expeft- 
ations,  till  he  (hall  fee  the  refpeftive  ftates  haftening,  by  ac¬ 
tual  eftablUhmcntSf ^  to  give  folidity  to  wlut  is  clfe  empty  de- 
elamatjoa.  *  He  difapproves  exceedingly  of  the  alTignment  ot 

an 
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ail  annual  fiipcnd  to  their  governor  by  the  ftate  of  Maflaebu*^ 
fets,  as  utterly  incompatible  with*  the  fpirit  of  republican 
government.  He  recommends  the  immediate  promulgation 
of  fuinptuary  and  other  laws,  favourable  to  the  piclervationicf 
manners.  He  approves  of  the  general. idea  of  a  college  of 
cenfors  as  formed  by  the  province  of  Pcnnfvlvania:  but,  un^* 
lefs  their  fphere  be  extended,  from  the  obfervatiou  of  a.  dc^ 
parture.from  the  conilitution,  to  ti)c  cenidre  of  manners;- UHf* 
lefs,  inftead  of  meeting  once  in  feven  years,  they  be  not  called 
to  the  exercife  of  a  vigilant  apd* perpetual  attention,  he  conw 
ceives,  that  of  ail  inftitutions  they  will  prove  the  molt  ufe^ 
lefs  and  nugatory. 

Our  autlior  !iow  comes  to  the  fuhjeft  of  religioa.  Hero 
he  condoles  with  the  United  States,  that,  h\  con(i’tlemdoi% 
of  tile  principles  of  toleration  upon  which  they  weie  foiTnodi 
and  the  variety*  of  fefts  they  now  contain  in  their  bofora^ 
dicy  are  precluded  from  thofe  advantages  with  relpcft  to 
manners,  which  can  on Ty  be  derived  fions  an  abfolutc  uni-^ 
formity  of  religious  opinions.  He  points  however  various 
methods  in  which  this  evil  may  be  palliated.  He  difapprovea 
(and  it  fliould  feem  with  much  reafon)  the  prohibition  whicli 
is  put  upon  the  minifters  of  religion,  of  voting  at  eleifions  ; 
and  the  open  fufpicioufnefs  and  dillruil  with  which  they  aro 
excluded  from  fecular  offices.  He  would  have  no  new  fefts 
of  religion  permitted  an  entrance  into  the  United  States;  ho 
would  have  the  old  fefts  obliged  to  deliver  ia  a  public  oon- 
fclfion  of  faith,  from  which  they  (hould  on  no  account  bo 
permitted  to  depart.  He  recommends  to  the  general  cofi- 
grefs  to  frame  a  moral  and  politicai  catcchifna,  which  fhall 
be  taught  to  all  the  youth  of  the  United  States,  and  tho 
principles  of  which  they  (hall  be  inftructed  to  conlider,  as 
equally  facred.with  their  peculiar  tenets  of  religion.  He 
would  have  a  reilraint  put  upon  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  ; 
permitting  h6we^  er  an  entire  liberty  to  thole,  who  difeuis 
the  abftra€f  Icicnces,  who  enquire  into  the  fafts  of  hiftory, 
ancient  or  modern,  or  who  render  the  conilitution' of.  the 
Hate,  or  the  mcafures  of  adminillrationthe  fubjeft  of  their  dif- 
quifition.  In  general  he  would  have  every  author  obliged  to 
affix  his  name  to  his  performance,  and  to  ba  fubjeded,,  if 
his  work  were  found  inimical  to  manners,  to  the  ma-jefty  of 
the  lawvs,  or  the  rel’peft  due  to  the  magiftratc,  to  tlic  aniinad^ 
veriion  of  the  civil  power. 

This  is  certainly  the  weakeft  part  of  abbi:  de  Mabiy^ 
P^formancc.  We  mull  beg  pardon  of  Dr.  Price,  for  bav<4 
ing  fuppofed,  as  we  did  in  our  laft  review*,  tlm.  his  idcasr 
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upon  the  fubjefts  of  liberty  of  difeufiion  and  liberty  of  con- 
•fcience,  had  the  Icis  rherit,  as  being  ccininon  to  every  man, 
the  moft  fiipcrficially  linftured  with  philofophy.  We  can 
perceive  liowever  •the  lource  of  M.  de  Mably’s  errors.  \Vc 
agree  witli  him,  that  religion  is  a  fnbjedt  that  has  been  too 
little  attended  to  in  the  philofophical  fvllems  of  modern  po¬ 
liticians.  We  are  by  no  means  dilpoled  to  place  fo  implicit 
a  trull  in  the.  providence  of  God  for  its  prefervation,  as  to 
preclude  tliC,  ule  of  all  human  means  for  that  purpofe.  On 
the  rcnliarv,  as  politicians,  wc  believe,  that  every  legal  en¬ 
couragement  Ihouid  be  afforded  it,  that  can  be  reconciled 
w  ith  the  moll  enlarged  principles  of  religious  liberty.  In 
this  view  we  extrcirieiv  appiove  of  the  law  of  Malfachufcts, 
by  vvlilch  every  nian  is.  obi  iced  to  contribute  a  llipulated  fum 
for  ‘  tlic  lupport  of  religion,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  paid  to  llie  msintenaiue  of  that  left  of  religion,  which 
himfelf  lhall  approve.  We  could  alfign  reafons,  derived 
ficm.  other  confiderations  than  thofe  of  policy,  equally  in 
favour  of  this  conllitution.  And  we  have  not  fcriipled  to 
advance  a  ftep  faither,  under  the  lame  impreflions  as  abbe  dc 
Mablv  ;  and  in  a  llyle,  pfthaps  not  Ids  uncongenial  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  new  llates,  than  is  that,  highly*  erroneous 
as  wx  tfleem  it,  which  our  author  has  adopted^. 

Our  author,  as  we  have  alre.'idy  obferved,  lays  much  11  refs 
on  the  perpetuity  of  national  charafter  and  of  the  fpirit  of 
government.  He  condemns  the  cle£tion  of  the  executive 
council  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  being  committed  to 
the  people.  He  difapproves,  in  the  vvai  meft  manner,  the  an¬ 
nual  renew^al  of  this  council  in  the  Hate  of  Malfachufets ;  | 
and  he  commends  the  flow  rotation  of  its  members  in  that  \ 
of  New  Yoik,  where  it  comprifes  twenty-four  perfons,  on-  I 
iy  four  of  whofc  feats  arc  vacated  annually.  “  I'he  new 
counfellors,”  as  he  obferves,  ‘‘  w’ifl  in  this  cafe  inllinftivcly 
imbibe  the  fpirit  of  the  body  into  which  they  enter,  and 
will  tranfmit  if  undiminilhecl  to  their  fuccelTors.”  1  he 
fame  principles  he  applies  to  the  conllitution  of  the  general 
congrefs.  He  difapproves  of  its  annual  renewal,  and  Hill  I 
'tporc  highly  of  the  powxr,  which  the  llates  have  refer  ved  to 
themfclvcs,  of  recalling  any  of  its  members  in  the  courfe  ot 
the  year. — Wc  arc  not  fure  whether  M.  de  Mably  have  not 
under  this  head  brought  with  him  too  great  a  proportion  of 
European  ideas,  and  of  the  complicated  extdnal  policy  ot 
the  llates  of  the  old  continent ;  and  of  confequence  whether 
he  hav^^not  laid  an  undue  llrefs  upon  the  perpetuity  of  policy 
which  he  rcc^imcnds. 
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.  Our  author  derives  manv  illuftrations  of  his  fubjeft  from 
the  hiitory  of  repuhlicanifm,  ancient  and  modern,  which 
the  limits  of  our  article  oblige  us  to  omit.  Among  other 
things  he  obfcrves,  that,  in  every  convullion  of  riie  ftate, 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  have  had  a  fare  and  obvi¬ 
ous  rcfource,  by  w  hidi  fatal  confcquences  have  been  repeat- 
cdlv  fupeifeded,  in  the  creation  of  a  llatholder.  Not  .that 
he  wilhes  to  the  States  of  America,  the  pollcifion  of  fuch  an 
expedient.  He  cannot  too  much  commend  the  wife  precau¬ 
tions,  by  wiiich  they  have  taken  care  that  their  magillrates 
(hould  never  become  formidable.  But  it  is  neceflary  that 
they  Ihould  have  fome  rcfource,  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
creation  of  a  llatholder.  For  this  purpofe  he  recommends 
to  them  the  increafing  the  dignity  and  extending  the  powers 
of  the  general  congrefs.  They  muft  he  made  judges  in 
the  laft  appeal,  not  only  of  the  differences  which  may  arife 
between  Hate  and  Hate,  but  alfo  of  differences  between  the 
various  orders  of  citizens  in  the  fame  ftate.  The  army 
'mull  be  confided  to  their  dii"eftion. 

“  You  cannot  intrull  too  high  an  authority  in  the  hands 
of  your  Amphictyonic  council.  .  It  is  impolhble  they  fhould 
ever  abule  it.  It  is  not  in  the  human  heart,  for  men,  in- 
vellcd  with  a  momentary  trull,  and  who  mull  immediately 
return  to  their  feveral  Hates  to  mix  again  with  their  fellow 
citizens,  to  form  projedls  of  ufui*pation  and  tyrannv.  I  am 
well  aware,  fir,  that  ca^utiournefs  and  fufpicion  are  the  true 
charadlerillics  of  liberty.  But,  if  liberty  be  cautious,  it 
ought  alfo  to  have  common  fenfe  ;  and,  if  it  be  timid,  it 
mull  not  however  Hand  in  awe  of  a  phantom.  By  what 
llrange  caprice  of  fortune  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  thir¬ 
teen  Hates  fliould  at  one' and  the  fame  lime  nominate  a  com¬ 
bination  of  villains  to  reprefent  them  ?  Yet  another  miracle 
is  nccelfary.  How  fliall  men,  delegated  from  dillant  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Hrangers  to  each  other,  be'eiTabled  to  aft  in 
concert  i  How  fhall  they  be  brought  to  have  no  clafliing  in- 
tcreHs  ?  How  fhall  their  views  and  their  villainies  be  made 
to  tend  all  to  one  point?  Granting  however  all  this,  what 
would  their  forts,  their  block-houfes,  and  their  garrilons 
avail  them  againll  the  militia  of  the  whole  continent?” 

•  The  palfage,  in  which  M.  de  Mably  exhorts  the  abler  and 
more  virtuous  inhabitants  of  America  to  forward  the  im¬ 
provements  he  recommends,  has  confiderable  merit. 

•  “  Though  circumHances  do  not  permit  you  perfeftly  to 
exclude  the  evils  of  which  1  am  apprehenfive,  the  obligations 
under  which  you  are  placed  are  not  lefs,  to  take  thofe  mea- 
fures  which  are  calculated  to  retard  them,  or  at  leall  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  revolution,  peaceable,  and,  as  it  were,  infcnfiblc. 

This 
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This  is  the  law  which  probity  impofes.upon  cver)^  good  ci¬ 
tizen,  If  infurmountable  obllacles  permit  us  not  to  arrive 
aft  the  end  which  found. policy  recommends,,  we  mull  at  leall 
tread  in  the  path  that  leads  to  it.  Is  it  nothing  to  relax  the 
inevitable  progrefsmf  our  paffions,  to  fttike  terror,  into  vice, 
to  proteft  and  encourage  virtue,  and  at  kail  to  give  tranquil¬ 
ity  to  our  country?  For  their  lionour,. for  their  g!or:\S  nr,  [ 
intneat,  I  befcech  thofe  eminent  citizens;  who  are  dellinej 
by  providence  to  fuccour  with  their  illumination  and  their 
geniusrthe  mifjudging,  but  well- intentioned  multitude,  to 
Aink  that  at  this  hour,  they  hold  in  their  hands  the.  delliny 
of  all  their  poftcrity.  If  they  fuffer  the  favourable  moment 
to  efcape  them,*  when  the  minds  of  men  are  yet  filled  with^ 
tJut  alacrity,  that  courage,  that  refolution,  which  a.  voung 
V>d  dear-bought  liberty  infpires,  the  time  will  probably  no 
longer  cxift*,  when  a  reform  may  be  attempted. 

“  1  am  aware,  that  the  moft  enlightened  of  our  fpecies, 
encountering  nothing  on  everv.  fide,  but  infurmountable  ob- 
llaclcs,  arc  but  too  cafily  difeduraged  in  their  enterprizes, 
and  giveaway  to  the  unhappy  temptation,  of  abandoning 
diemfelves  to  the  events  which. decide  upon  policy  and  man- 
ntrsi  No  confideration  indeed  is  more  melancholy,  to  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  endowed  with  an  elevated  difcernment,.than  to  refleft, 
that  he  can  but  (ketch  the  piece,  he  would  wilh»  to  finilh. 
The  little,  that  is.  permitted,  him,  feems  unworthy  *  of  li is 
talents  ;  he  retires  indignant  from  the  condudl  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and,  fearful  that  the  ill  he  cannot  hinder  (hould  be 
imputed  to  him,  he' betrays,  his  duty  and  the  interefts  of  his 
country.  Antiquity  prefents  to  our  contemplation  many 
great  men,  who,  wifely,  conforming  thcmfelves  to  irrefiilible 
conjunfturcs,  had  nothing  left  but  the  choice  of  evils.  Im¬ 
partial  hiftory  has  done  juftice  to  their  merits.  She  has  feen 
through  all  the  feeming  imprudencics  of  their  conduft,  the 
more  brilliant  perfonages  they  would  have  exhibited  upon  her 
tlieatre,  had  the  circumftances  they  had  to  encounter  been 
kfs  adverfe.  America  contains  many  citizens  equally  dilHn- 
guilhcd  for  their  information  and' their  virtues.  I.  have  had 
tire  good  fortune  to- know  many  fuch,  and.  1.  rank  in  tho 
lift  the  colleagues  Ihc  has  given  vou  in*  the  glorious  work  of 
completing  her  independence.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the 
new  continent^  be  affured,  fir,,  that,  when  poftcrity  Iball  fee, 
that  you  Have  taken  every  poflihlc  mcafurc  to  put  a  yoke 
upon  the  pafiions,  and  to  ftop  -the  too  certain  progrefs  of  a- 
bufe,  (he  will  dp  juftice  to  your  labours  and  your  merits. 
She  w'ill  not  impute  to  youi  tiie  niisfortunes  that  overwhelm 
her.  She  will  fay  of  you*  what  Horace  faid  of  Rcgulus, 
Use  cavtrat  mens  provida  ReguU^  “  Wc  (hould  have  been 

“  liappy, 
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M  happy,  if  the  men,  who  fucceeded  them  in  adminiilration« 
liad  poirefled  the  lame  forelight  and  the  fame  courage,  and 
had  conducted  the  commonwealth  upon  their  principles.*' 

“  If  you  take  the  neceffary  meafures  to  intercept  the.abufee 
of  commerce ;  if  yoii  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  luxury  and  effemi^ 
iiacy ;  if  you  put  fetters  upon  the  too  prompt  ambition  of  die 
rich  j  if  you  feek  to  eftablilh  a  juft  equilibrium  between  the 
orders  of  citizens,  and  the  branches  of  government ;  fear 
upt  that  any  unjuft  blame  will  fatten  on  your  reputation* 
The  evils,  with  which  America  may  one  day  be  vihted,  will 
be  imputed  to  the  inaufpicious  circumttances  in  which  its 
conftitutions  were  framed,  Our  tirft  lawgivers,”  this  will 
be  the  verdift  of  every  ingenuous  fpirit  among  them,.“  urn* 
able  to  be  Lycurgufes,  have  wifely  afted  the  part  of  So- 
Ions.  They  have  not  given  us  the  bell  laws  ;  but. the 
laws  of  which  we  were  fufceptiblo.  The  vices  alone,,  of 
which  they  could  not  corrcdl  us,  now  precipitate  us  head*- 
long  to  our  ruin.” 

The  revolution  of  America  is  fo  new  an  event,  tliat  pre- 
didion  herfelf  has  fcarcely  been  adventurous  enough  to 
launch  into  the  fubject.  .  But  that,  which  confounds  politi¬ 
cians,  and  puzzles  philofophy,  has  been  met  in  its  full  force 
by  M.  de  Mably.  He  has  been  daring  enough  to  look  with 
a  fteady  eye  into  the  roll  of  her  futurity;  and  he  unfolds  the 
events  of  her  ftory  with  no  vulgar  hand.  This  circumftance 
alone  gives  him  a  pointed  claim  upon  our  attention. 

The  produftion  before  us  bears  feveral  marks  of  liafte  and 
mcofreftnefs ;  and,  were  it  our  province  to  pick  up  the 
draws  that  float  upon  the  furface  of  the  clearelt  ftream,  we 
could  point  our  readers  to  the  inftances,  in  which  this  .cele¬ 
brated  politician, appears,  to  advance  ideas  incongruous  with 
each  other.  But  there  is  a  circumftance  of  more  importance, 
than  the  flownefs  and  dclibcratioiis  with  which  a  perform¬ 
ance  is  written.  It  is,  that  the  author  (hould  have  collecled 
his  ideas  with  care,  fhould  have  gone  deeply  into  the  fubjeft, 
and  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  various  circumftances  from 
which  its  merits  are  to  be  collcdedi  Now  this  is  eminently 
the  cafe  with  abb6  de  Mably.  He  appears  greatly  familiar 
with  the  ftory  of  the  various  republics,  that  have  exifted  in  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  times.  He  is  advanced  in  the  decline  of  a 
life,  which  has  been  chiefly  fpent  in  the  unprejudiced  invef- 
tigation  of  political  truth.  He  feems  to  have  read  carefully 
the  American  code,  and  to  have  examined  its  parts  with  a 
penetrating  eye,  preparatory  to  his  having  fat  dow^i  to  write 
upon  the  fubjeft.  Thus  circumftanced,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
that  he  fhould  not  haye  produced  a  very  valuable  w  ork. 

Two  epoliderations  however  in  fome  meafure  detraft  from 

its 
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its  merit.  He  writes  under  a  vifible,  but  probably  an  iii\- 
confeious  bias  in  favour  of  ariftocracy,  derived,  as  it  ihould 
fceni,  from  a  too  great  partiality  for  the  precepts  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  In  what  he  has  advanced  indeed  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
Georgia,  it  appears  evident  enough,  that  he  acknowledges 
the  abftraft  preferablenefs  of  a  democratical  government. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  contradiftions  upon  the  face  of  the 
performance  to  which  we  alluded  ;  and  we  coiild  produce 
more  than  one  paffage,  in  which  he  gives  the  moil  unquali¬ 
fied  preference  to  a  tempered  arillocracy.  • 

The  other  unfavourable  circumilance,  under  w  hich  abbe 
deMably  has  written,  is  an  ignorance  of  the  fa6ts,  which 
have  hitherto  compofed  the  flender  hitlory  of  the  American 
States.  He  has  not  the  llightcil  apprehenfion,  that  the  powers 
of  congrefs  have  ever  been  found  inadequate  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  interells  of  its  conftituents,  and  the  affairs  of  war. 
He  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  very  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  Hate  of  manners  among  them  ;  the  degree  of  their 
ability  to  fupport  a  democratical  form,  or  of  the  necelfity 
under  which  they  may  labour  to  temper  it  with  arillocracy. 

But  thefe  confiderations  detraft  from,  and  do  not  deltroy 
the  value  of  what  he  has  written.  Though  his  advice  is  not 
to  be  adopted  implicitly ;  in  our  opinion  it  well  deferves  the 
ferious  attention  of  the  American  legiflators.  In  all  events, 
the  performance  before  us,  by  the  depth  of  its  fcience,  the 
firmnefs  of  its  fpirit,  and  the  generous  philanthropy  it  every 
where  difplays,  will  refleft  an  honour  upon  the  genius  and 
virtues  of  its  author,  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  which  he  de¬ 
rives  from  his  moft  celebrated  works, 

O. 

M  O  N'  T  H  L  Y  C  A  T  A  L  O  G  U  E. 
[For  DEC  E,M  B  E  R,  1784.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  19.  The  Rencontre^  or  Trartjttion  of  a  Moment.  A  Nc'- 
vcl,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  a  Laciy.  2  vols.  i2mo.  5s. 
fewed.  London.  Lane.  17B5. 

Though  the  Tranfition  of  a  Moment  docs  not,  in  general, 
rife  above  mediocrity,  yet  there  are  pafiages  in  which  the 
author  foars  above  hcrfelf,  and  powerfully  calls  forth  the  tear  ot 
fenfibility.  The  mildnefs  of  the  heroine,  Mifs  Maria  Belvllle, 
rather  borders  on  weaknefs  :  no  duty  fliould  have  compelled  her 
to  marry  Mordant.  We  are,  however,  intcreilcd  in  her  fuficrings 
and  happy  when  flie  is  rewarded  in  the  end,  bv  becoming  tbe 
wife  of  lord  Frederic  Alllon.  As  \\t  have  novels,  wc  coiiM 
wiflj,  for  the  fake  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  that  all  of  them  were 
at  Icall  as  innocent  reading  as  the  Iranfition  of  n  fitment ^ 

Art. 
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Art.  20.  St.  Ruthin  s  Abbey.  A  Novel.  In  three  Volumes. 

i2mo.  9s.  Noble.  1784. 

The  motto  to  this  performance, 

“  Upc>n  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diflemper  ’ 

“  Sprinkle  cool  patience,”  . 

15  perhaps  the  mcll  formidable  and  terrific  that  ever  ufliered  in  a  talc 
of  woe.  The  tragedy  however,  nor,  as  it  fhould  feem,  from  want 
of  good  will  in  the  fair  lady,  (for  from  certain  internal  evidences, 
wc  believe  we  may  venture  to  decide  thus  upon  the  fex  of  the 
writer)  is  not  very  deeply  wrought.  Its  diflrefs  arifes  from  the 
“  fatal  raflmefs”  of  the  heroine,  wdio,  upon  the  }>oint  of  being 
married  to  a  hr  Edward  Bevil,  is  induced  to  believe  he  has  given 
his  hand  to  another.  The  tremendous  miflake  originates  in  the  con¬ 
founding  the  founds  Bevil  and  “  Bellville.” — How  thankful  ought 
fuch  of  us  to  be,  as  are,  like  Tattle  in  Love  for  Love,  gifted  with 
the  “  five  femes  in  perfection!”-  Had  this  poor  heroine  been 
bltfled  with  what  you  call  ^  good  e.tr ;  perchance  (lie* would  have 
diftingniflicd  by  the  found,  that  “  Bcllville”  had  almofl  twice  as 
many  letters  in  it  as  the  name  of  her  favoured  lover ! 

We  have  read  novels  with  Icfs  invention  in  point  of  incident,  than 
this  ;  never  did  we  meet  with  one,  that  w’as  WTiiten  in  a  more  de- 
fpicable  ftyle. 

Art.  21.  Afother  HubbarcT s  Tale  of  the  Fox  and  Ape*  Sc- 
leCfed  from  the  Works  of  Edmund  Spenfer.  With  the  obfoletc 
Words  explained,  is.  London.  Dilly.’  1784. 

What  can  a  Review'er  fay  of  this  child  of  Idlcncfs  and  abfurd- 
ity  ?  .  ... 

But  yet  this  Fox  could  not  fo  clofely  hide 
His  crafty  feats,  but  that  they  w^ere  defery’d  , 

At  length,  by  fuch  as  fate  in  juftice’  fear, 

Who  for  the  fame  him  foully  did  intreat ; 

And  having  worthily  him*  puniflicd, 

Out  of  the  court  for  ever  baniflied,*  &c. 

If  any  courteous  reader  chufes  to  pur^hafe  fi^ty  of  fuch 

rhymes,  we  fliall  only  fay  he'mufl  Have  a  very  peculiar  tafle! 

Art.  22.  ARaJhraU  in  four  Parts.:  Abfcnce,  Hope,  jea- 
loufy^  Dcfpair.  Written  in  Imitation  of  Shenflone.  By  a 
Half-pay  Oflicer,  on  his  retiring  to  a  Cottage  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamoigan  in  Wales.  4to.  is..  Fores.  1784. 

A  very  humble  imitation  indeed,  w  here  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  thofe  thread-bare  ideas  and  cxprcllions,  which  have  been  a 
thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times  repeated.  As  a  fpecimen  w  e  Ihall 
give  the  following  ftanza  at  a  venture,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any 
particular  paflage  being  no  where  confpicuous.  ^ 

**  He’s  faithlefs,”  no  doubt  flie  wou’d  fay, 

“  His  lambkins  at  diflance  to  leave, 

His  flicep  unattended,  a  prey,  *  ^ 

With  innocence  only  to  fave. 

“  Then  whar  could  I  hope  or  e\'pCi%' 

“  From  a  nicpherd-fo  fickle  as  he  ? 

For  one  that  his  larnbkins  neglcS}^ 

Wou’d  never  prove  conftant  to  me.” 


Our 
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Our  readers  will  perceive  that  negleB'^  is  a  facrificc  to  rhynJc 
at  the  expence  of  grammar.  Had  this  been  the  only  offence  of 
the  kind  in  this  paftoral,  it  might  have  been  placed  to  the  account 
'  of  overlight,  but  the  many  grammatical  (lips  we  meet  with,  forbid 
\is  to  judge  (b  favourably. 

The  print  of  dancing  fliepherdeffcs  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
performance  is,  both  in  drawing  and  execution,  bdow  every  thing 
we  have  feen. 

Art.  23.  Avaro  and  Tray :  or,  the  Difference  between  Rcafon 
(or  the  human  Soul)  and  brutal  Iniliudt.  A  genuine  Talc.  By 
Major  Henry  Waller.  410.  u.  Robinfon.  1734. 

We  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  author’s  heart ;  but  we  cannot 
admire  his  poetry.  The  life  of  Avaro  is  faved  by  the  fidelity  and 
affetStion  of  his  dog  Tray.  This  faithful  animal,  who  was  every 
night  thrufi  out  of  doors,  to  procure  fubfiilence  as  he  bed  could,  ■ 
is  I'ooQ  afterwards  detebled  feeding  on  a  neighbour’s  flieep  ;  Avaro 
is  applied  to  for  a  compenfation,  but  the  callous  and  ungratciui 
inifcr  refufes  to  favc  the  life  of  his  preferver  at  the  paultry  expener 
of  five  finllingB. 

•  At  once  by  his  Tagacious  lord 
•  Poor  Tray  .w»as  fcntenced  to  the  cord.’ 

Such  arc"  the  outlines  of  a  ftory,  which  is  fcarccly  capable  of 
oroament  atidpathas*  But  if  authors  will  pour  forth  verfes  dans 
pedc  in  ono,’’  thc^  will  never  . merit,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
receive  commendation.  It  is  a  bad  apology  to  fay  that  “  the  whole 
jioem  was  produced  in  a  fpace  of  lefs  th^  ten  hours.”  We  could 
have  wlfhed,  for  the  fake  of  humanity,  that  the  (lory  had  not  been 
genuine. 

Art.  24.  A  Rump  and  Dozen  :  being  the  Conclufion  of  a 
Letter  to  Thomas  Lamb,  Efq.  Mayor  of  Rye.  By  Major  Hen¬ 
ry  Waller,  as.  6d.  Shepperfon  and  Reynolds. 

Major  Henry  Waller  docs  not  know  when  to  Hop.  We  did  not 
expe6t,  when  we  noticed  the  firfi  part  of  his  familiar  epiffle,^  that 
tUs  mdefatigable  major  would  have  returned  fo  foon  to  the  charge  ; 
and,  mltero ^ansiit furfeit  us  with  more  than  1800  bad  rhymes, 
and  no  rhymes.  To  be  efieemed  the  moft  expeditious  writer  of 
doggrel  in  Britain  is  but  a  poor  ambition.;  and,  after  all,  he  may 
meet  W4th  many  who  will  diipute  his  pre-eminence,  and  will  fay, 
with  ShakefpeareV  clown,  I’ll  rhyme  you  fo  eight  years  together, 
dinners  and  fuppers,  and  (leeping  hours  excepted.”  There  was 
good  humour,  and  fome  wit  in  the  former  part,  but  the  author  does 
by  DO  means  improve  in  the  latter.  There  are  a  few  happy  enough 
expreOions  interiperfed,  but  they  are  far  from  repaying  us  for  wading 
through  a  chaos  of  fiat  paneg)rric,  abufe,  trivial  matter,  nafiinels, 
and  omcenity.  Our  author  might  have  recolle^ed  that  the  coarfe 
humour  of  a  jack-pudding,  (hould  it  pleale  at  all,  can  pleafe  but 
for  a  moment ;  and,  after  having  faid  fo  much  about  his  dinner, 
(hould  at  laff,  in  compliance  with  the  good  advice  given  by  his 
brother  Andrew  long  ago,  “  cat  bis  pudding,  and  hold  his  tongue/’ 

*  Renew  for  Mav. 

Art. 
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Art.  25.  .The  Patriot  Soldier  \  A  Poem.  By  John  Edwards, 

EU].  Major  oi  Light  Dragoons  in  the  Volunteer  Army  ot 

iieland.  4to.  as.  Nottingham  printed.  Sold  by  J.  Longman* 

The  following, lines  contain  the  only  .poetical  idea  wc  ,have  been 
able  to  diicovtrin  this  bulky  culle(‘‘tion. of  rhymes. 

*  Nor  let  the  friend  of  firm  refolves  fuppofb 
His  foldicr’s  rights  the  citizen  foregoes  ; 

Tho’  peoceful  councils  fpeak  the  people’s  will, 

The  voice  is  their?s — an  armed  people  ftill ! 

If  fofi’ning  clouds  aifume  their  milder  powers. 

And  blels  the  earth  with  cool  refrefliing  lliowcrs; 

Snlbdo  their  awful  attributes  remain. 

And  lightening,  Uorms,  and  thunder  they  retain.’ 

The  illullrative  limilc  in  the  four  lali  lines  is  happily  conceiiPcSi 
but  the  author  has  not  been  equally  fortunate  in  .his  mode  of  ex- 
pidlion.  Major  Edwards  may  be  a  -very  good  martinet,  but  at  to 
poetry — “  nefeit  verfus,  tamen  audet  fingei;e.*’  '  » 

Art.  26.  Poetical  Epijile  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country.  410. 

IS.  Norwich  printed.  Sold  .by  Faiilder.  1-784. 

'J*he  author,  in  his  advertifement,  thus  addrefles  the  Revieweree 
“  If  this  poem  -fliould  undergo  the  infpection  of  the  Reviewers,  :ht 
hopc5  they  will  confidcr  it. with  their lufual  candour,  and  whatever 
their  opinion  may  be  of  this  iiis  7^/*^  performance,  it  fliall  ibediis 
earned  endeavour  to  profit  by  their  impartifil  ctiticifms.”  As  fliia 
is  a  firft  performance,  we  prefume  that  the  author  is  a  young  mant 
lhould:this  be  the  cafe,  wt  advife  him  for  the  future,  not  to  be  ua 
fuch  a  hurry  to  print.  What  feems  to  ,h*im  at  prefent  to  poflTcfsii 
degree  of  excellence  worthy  of  the  public  eye,  will  perhaps  in  a  few 
years  appear  only  common-place  ideas,  i^eieher  well  arranged,  nAr 
happily  exprefled. 

Alt.  27.  King  s^lVeJlon  flill :  A  Poem.  4to.  is.  6cl. 

Stockdale.  17S5. 

Here  We  have  defeription,  ’  moral  reflexion,  and  ftory.  As  a  fpe- 
cimen  we  iliall  infert  the  following  , imitation  of  Pope’s  charactci 

of  Addifon :  .  -  -  —  -  — 

‘  Butfliou’d  a  man,  endow’d  with  every  art 
To  clear  the  head,  and  elevate  the  heart ; 

I'o  form  the  wit,  the  patript,  and  the  fage, 

•To  blefs  an  empire,  and  adorn  an  age; 

Shou’d  he,  perverting  nature’s  gen’rous  end. 

From  Virtue’s  heights  to  groveling  Treach’ry  bend ; 
Puff  ’d  by  the  breath  of  vifionar.y  fame. 

Barter,  in  all,  the  fubftance  for  the  name  ; 

I  he  goal  of  vice  by  fate  approaches  feek. 

And  look  the  lie  bis  tongue’s  too  wile  to  fpeak  ; 

Polite  «£o  gain,  and  friendly'  to  beguile. 

Strike  with  a  jeif,  <and  poifon  with  a  (mile  ; 

\  Mould,  to  bis  will,  the  jefuitic  text. 

Bawd  in  one  line,  and  preacher  in  the  next ; 
r  With  critic  toil  therhuman  4>ortr;ut  trace, 

I  That  guilt  dlftorts,  and  weaknefleg  deface  ^ 
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Mark  how  the  colVing  heightens,  How  it  fadeS| 

Thro’  all  the  nice  variety. of  (hades; — 

Shou’d  all  his  prolpe^^ts  end  in  fplendid  pelf, 

And  all  his  friendthip  in  his  little  felf  ; 

•  Shou’d  he,  thro’  life,  retain  the  defp’rate  plan, 

And  fceptic  tury  clofe  what  vice  began, 

I'oo  plain  this  truth,  not  to  l>e  onderftood  ; — 

The  Man  is  bad — the  Dc*vil  had  been  good.’ 

We  have  endeavoured  to  underhand  the  two  laft  lines,  hut 
without  fucccls.  Neither  have  we  been  more  happy  in  difeovering 
the  meaning  of  “  tortur’d  founds”  in  the  following  line, 

*  Piophetic  charnels  groan  with  tortur’d  founds.’ 

We  have  heard  of  liquidating  a  debt,  but  never  to  “  liquidate 
love.”  Other  poets  ufually  fay  the  thunder  burjisy  the  author  of 
King’s  •Wefton  Hill  prefers  : 

- ‘  the  dread  thunder  with  a  furious  crafli  fplJts 

Anvong  other  inaccuracies,  the  following  rhymes  are  to  be  met 
with — “  oak,  look — tow’r,  bclorc— fool,  dull — war,  tear — pow’r, 
more.” . 

Upon  the  whole,  w'c  meet  with  nothing  in  this  publidatlon  which 
warrants  hi.gh  approbation. 

'Art.  Spani/h  Rivals  :  A  Mufical  Farce,  in  two  Afts, 

as  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  8vo.  is. 
Almon.  1784. 

Wc  wifli  that  tlife  authors  of  our  comic  oj^eras  would  not  trull  fo 
entirely  to  the  muiic  for  fuccefs.  Some  plot,  foine  charadler,  foiiic 
wit,  and  a  little  poetry  in  the  fongs  w^duld  not  be  amifs.  Of  this 
JirJi  attempt  all  that  can  be  faid,  is,  to  hope  that  the  Jtcond  may  be 
more  fucccfsful. 

Art.  29.  7ht  Encomium  :  A  Poem.  Addrefled  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  Qcorge  Prince  of  Wales.  4to.  is.  6d.  I’finted  for 
the  Author,  No.  6,  George-Street,  Adelphi.  Sold  by  Bcw. 
1784. 

•  Though  a  confiderable  variety  of  compohtions  of  all  kinds  may 
be  fuppoi'ed  topafs  under  our  obfervation,  vve  never  met  w'ith  one  ot 
the  complexion  of  this  poem.  As  it  is  not  eafy  to  convey  an  idea  of 
its  ftylc  in  an  abftra^t  defeription,  we  will  prefent  our  readers  vvitli 
a  fliort  fpecimen.  The  llernell  brow,  we  apprehend,  wdll  be  relax¬ 
ed  into  a  fmiU  at  the  perufal  of  the  following  lines  : 

‘  Born  to  attract  kind  Heav’n’s  approving  care, 
Difpenfing  ble[!ings  to  a  free-born  race, 

,  His  hrll  imprellions  ljfl:wur*d Bv\t^\n*s pr aver ^ 

And  Virtue  beam’d  the  emhUm  of  hh  face  ; 

His  ripened  age^  like  flow^’rs  in  op’ning  dew'S, 

Bellows  the  mildnefs  of  celejliai  air  ; 

His  thoughts  exalted  majefty  dlffufcy 
Which  envy,  tho’  unwilling,  muft  declare. 

Benignant  Gods  were  now  refolv’d  to  rear 
An  aptitude  well  wmrihy  Albion’s  heir. 

To  grace  tlje  throngs  Ur  anior’s  drape  explore ; 

Pleai^d  the  fghty  his  generous  ardor  warms; 

The  virtuous  ‘ty/ry  his  father,  trod  beforei 
Now  fdli  his  bofom  and  his  mind  informt 
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Bleft  in  a  Sovereign,  whofe  paternal  brow 
Feels  all  the  ardour  of  a  patriot  kini^, 

Grateful  attend — at  humble  altars  bow, 

And  praife  the  pow’r  from  whence  fuch  bleiTin^s  fpring. 
Th^n  while  delights  unnumberM  round  us  beam, 

Will  Britain  foon  a  new  Arcadia  fccni !’ 

Wc  can  no  otherwife  account  for  the  extraordinary  llyle  of  this 
performance  than  by  fuppoling  that  its  author  is  either  a  madman, 
or  a  foreigner  who  couples  together  fubdantives  and  adjedives  at 
random,  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  ten  words  in  the  language. 

It  mav  however  he  worth  oblcrving,  that  this  poem  is  publiQicd,  as 
the  author  informs  us,  by  a  very  liberal  fubfeription. 

Art*  30.  The  Immortality  of  Shakefpeare.  In  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  an  Epifode.  4to.  .is.  S.  Highley.  London.  1784. 

The  Immortality  of  Shakefpeare  is  the  mod  ridiculous  and  incom- 
prehenfiblc  fudian  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with.  Reader 
judge  for  thyfelf.by  the  following  extrad,  in  which  this  wonderful 
bard  profefles  to  give  thee  the  component  parts  of  Shakefpeafe’s 
genius. 

*  Confufion  rolls,  and  worlds  on  worlds  are  pil’d. 

Suns,  moons,  and  dars,  form  one  disfigured  wild  ; 

The  icy  regions  mix  with  orient  heats. 

And  each  their  yarious  purpofes  defeats ; 

The  Ikies  fink  downwards,  Ocean  roars  above, 

The  flitting  airs  with  madd’ning  humours  rove.  ^ 

Our  earth  is  tod,  a  foot-ball  for  the  Gods, 

1  he  poored,  meaned,  of  all  earthly  clods!— 

Mark  this  expiring  finoke,  w  hich  would  have  (hot 
L^p  in  bright  flame,  had  rival  floods  thus  thought ; 

Behold  Revenge,  and  view  this  little  fca, 

Drunk  up  by  fire’s  tyrannical  decree. 

Among  the  heavy  clouds,  of  darked  night,  'I 

Celcdial  cry  dais  Ihine  with  native  light ;  I 

Thus  man’s  dark  orb  fliews  innocence  fo  bright !  J 

Such  is  the  mafs  :_Apollo  from  each  part  — 

Forms  Shakespeare’s  genius,  with  poetic  art.’ 

We  fairly  confels  that  this,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
I  extraordinary  performance  before  us,  is  far  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

I  After  the  above  fpecimen,  the  reader  will  fmile  at  the  pretenfions  of 

ithis  forw'ard  “youth  of  eighteen.”  “  I  lay  this  work,”  fays  he, 
before  the  difeerning  critic  ;  and  let  him  remember,  that  the  rhym¬ 
ing  effufions  of  a  temporary  fcribbler  do  not  terminate  my  ambition  : 
nothing ^^?//  content  it  but.  immortal  laurels  /**  Wc  are  forry  for 
you  ;  liden  to  good  advice  young  man,  return  to  your'journals  and 
I  ledgers :  you  may  in  time  become  a  refpedfablc  merchant,  but  while 
I  you  write  as  you  do  you  will  never  acquire  poetical  imrnortality. 
i  Art.  31.  Dialogue  in  the  Elyjian  Fields^  between  Ceefar  and 

ICafo.  By  Eliza  Ryves,  Author  of  an  Ode  to  Mr.  Mafon,  and 
an  Epidle  to  Lord  John  Cavendifli.  4to.  is.  6d.  Faulder.  1784. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more  ingenious  and  hap¬ 
py  violation  of  chara(dcr,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  following  euloei- 
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um  of  the  pnnce  of  Walci,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cato,  whh 
uhich  our  author  clofes  her  prelcnt  performance. 

*  Blel^  in  himfelf,  and  in  his  people  bled. 

With  no  vain  pomp,  no  hireling  guards  oppred, 

Fearlefs  of  ill,  in  cont^cnce  he  walks, 

Nor  dreams  of  treafoii,  that  round  tyrants  dalks. 

And  ’midd  the  fenatc,  when,  in  royal  date, 

He  tits  the  auditor  of  tree  debate, 

*  Candid  he  lidens,  nor  with  coward  fear 
To  each  didentient  turns  a  jealous  ear. 

But  forms  his  judgment  on  this  generous  plan. 

To  Jpeak  with  frectlom  is  the  rigiyt  of  man.* 

The  prefcnt  dialogue  is  iiveant  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  fet  of  dialegun 
dti  mortSy  in  imitatioti  ot  Fenelon,  with  w'hich,  nurtured  in  the 
warm  fundiine  of  public  favour,  Mils  Ryves  propofes  to  favour 
the  world. 

Art.  32.  The  School  for  ScandaU  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Afts. 
As  it  is  performed  by  his  Majedy’s  Servants,  &c.  Never  betore 
printed.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Lider.  1784. 

This  fchool  is  entirely  made  up  of  fcandal  upon  Boreas  and 
Charley,"  and  panegyric  upon  gentle  Bill,  as  our  author  dyles  them. 
If  we  had  not  recolleded  a  limilar  piece, entitled  the  Duenna,  fome 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  we  Ihould  have  been  apt  to  have  faid,  that 
.the  prelcnt  was  the  dulled  and  mod  impudent  publication,  ever 
ulhercd  to  the  world.  . 

Art.  33.  Aerojiaiiony  or  the  Templar  i  Stratagem,  A  Farce. 

In  two  Aefs.  Written  by  F.  Pilon,  Author  ol  the  Fair  American, 

.  Deaf  Lover,  Liverpool  Prize,  Invalion,  As  it  is  performed 

with  Applaule  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.  8vo. 
IS.  Kcarlley.  1784. 

We  were  fairly  taken  in  with  the  prefent  performance.  It  is  de¬ 
dicated,  as  the  advertifement  took  care  to  inform  us,  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  Grantlcy.  Lord  Grantley,  faid  we,  whatever  be 
his^  perfonal  merits,  is  not  a  man  of  general  eclat,  furtkient  to  call 
forth  a  dedication  on  that  fcore.  He  mud  be  the  perfonal  friend 
and  avowed  patron  of  Mr.  Fik)n.  AlTurcdly  we  will  examine  what 
is  the  tadc  of  lo  refpectable  a  man,  and  what  the  merits  that  have 
called  forth  the  direct  applaufe  of  fo  grave  a  charadcr.  Alas! 
alas!  gentle  reader,  if  thou  (liouldd  be  as  dull  as  ourfelves, 
mud  be  at  the  pains  to  inform  thee,  that  lord  Grantley  is  chict 
judice  in  Eyre,  aliasy  chief  juftice,  fays  our  author,  in  air  ;  there¬ 
fore  aerodation  mud  be  his  immediate  province.  Who  is  there, 
that  fays,  this  man  cannot  write  farce  ^ 

Art.  34.  Poemsy  on  various  Subjedts,  by  Mrs.  Ann  Thomas, 
of  Milbrook,  Cornwall,  an  Ofliccr’s  Widow  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
4to.  3s.  Law.  1784. 

There  is  no  point  perhaps  in  w^hich  critics  by  profeffion  are  oftener 
guilty  of  inadvertence,  or  more  depart  from  the  manlinefs  ancige 
ncrolity  of  their  character,  than  in  not  diferiminating 
the  objeds  of  their  cenfure.  'There  are  various  publications 
iu  the  courfe  of  every  year,  the  objeds  of  which  is  folely  to  i 
fomc  valuable  improveiticnr,  or  recommend  iome  public  ber 
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and  with  the  compofition  of  which,,  unleis  the  author  is  forward  to 
advance  his  pretenfions  to  the  charadcrof  a  fine  writer,  criticifin, 
properly  lb  called,  has  nothing  to  do.  There  are  others,  of  which 
though  the  fpecies  may  invite  inveftigation,  the  individual  is  fo 
peculiarly  circutnftanced,  (for  certainly  e*very  needy  author  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  indulgence)  as  rather  to  call  forth  the  fympathy,  than  the 
difappVobation  of  a  generous  mind.  If  we  had  been  inclined  to 
forget  our  duty  in  this  refped,  the  plea  is  advanced  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
in  fo  fimple  and  unail'eded  a  manner,  that  we  could  not  have  found 
in  our  hearts  to  refufe  her  requelb 

‘  Generous  critic  be  but  kind, 

Let  me  your  indulgence  find  ; 

Every  jull  allowance  make, 

Into  your  protedion  take 
A  poor  humble  village  mufe. 

Critics  do  not  this  refufe  ; 

But  if  you  my  labour  fpurn, 

I  (hall  ligh — the  mufe  will  mourn  ; 

Better  fate  I  fiiall  exped  ; 

Sure  a  widow  you’ll  proted  !* 

Art.  35.  Alifcellaneous  Pieces  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  By  Mrs. 
Upton,  Authorefs  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  Governefs  of 
the  Ladies  Academy,  No.  43,  Bartholemew'Clofe.  4to.  as. 
Egerton.  1 784. 

Though  there  be  nothing  in  this  collcdion  that  tends  to  imprefs 
us  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  writer’s  poetical  talents  ;  yet  it  exhibifs 
the  pidureof  a  chcarful  and  placid  temper,  a  competent  lhare  of  dif- 
cernment  upon  common  fubjeds,  and  fuch  a  portion  of  tendernefs  and 
humanity,  as  may  probably  render  Mrs.  Upton  extremely  rcfpcct- 
able  in  the  path  of  life  file  has  chalked  out  for  herfelf. 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  36.  T*he  ConduH  of  his  Majefty  s  late  Minijlers  conjidered^ 
as  it  afFeded  the  Eaft  India" Company  and”  Mr.  HalVmgs.  By 
Major  John  Scott.  8vo.  2s.  Dcbrett.  1784. 

Major  Scott,  in  bis  ufual  plain  and  fiirewd  manner,  in  many  in- 
fcuiccs  vindicates  governor  Haftings,  and  proves  the  condud  of  hit 
tnajefiy’s  late  miniilers  towards  that  gentleman  to  have  been  equally 
UQjuft  and  abfurd. 

Art.  37.  Addrefs  tp^  and  Expojlulation  with  the  Public.  By 
John  Earl  of  Stair.  8vo.  is.  Stockdale.  1784. 

Theobjedof  this  performance  is  to  exhibit  to  the  nation  thereat 
^iatc  of  its  finances,  and  thereby  to  excite  men  of  property  to  make 
Wry  generous  exertion,  by  the  moll  liberal  and  fpcedy  contribu- 
tioas,  to  reftore  to  Great  Britain  her  former  vigour  and  confideratioh 
among  the  nations. 

Art.  38.  Lord  N---h  condemned  and  Lord  S— e  vindicated^ 
l>y  general  Obfervations  on  their  refpedivc  AdminiilVations. 
Humbly  addrefied  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Legiflature  in 
particular,  and  to  the  Attention  of  the  Public  in  general.  By  a 
Oentlcman  Influenced  by  no  £arty,  but  aduated  by  a  zealous  De- 
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lirr  ?vf  promotins^,  as  far  as  in  him  lyes,  the  true  and  eflential 
re  As  ot  (rrent  Britain.  8vo.  is.  Cooper.  1784. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  certainly  Ihevvs  that  in  many  in- 
panccs  lord  North’s  ndminillration  was  culpable,  as  well  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  and  that  in  different  inllanccs  lord  Shelburne  has  difeovered 
8  knowledge  ot  the  true  i  mere  As  of  Great  Britain.  He  candidly, 
however  admits  that  there  is  a  plaufibility  in  the  charge  hgainft 
lord  Shelburne  concerning  the  new  fettled  limits  of  Canada.  In 
this  his  lordlhip,  fays  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  erroneous  in¬ 
formation.' 

Aif.  39.  Tl?e  Argument  collet ed^  or  State  Carriage  reviewed. 
By  a  private  Gentleman.  -Svo.  6d.  Southern.  1784. 

The  State  Carriage  is  the  government  of  this  country.  Thekini; 
is  the  grand  maffer.  And  the  prime  minillet  for  the  day  is  the  driver. 
tJnder  the  name  cvf  drivers,  the  different  premiers  fince  the  adminl- 
llrntion  of  lord  North  are  deferibed,  in  a  very  dull,  vulgar,  and 
ahfurd  allegory.  It  is  ftrangc  that  the  men  of  the  lloweft  pans  ofun 
atiVet  wit !  \\  c  nieet  frequently  with  characters  of  this  kind  in  con* 

verfation  as  well  as  in  print. 

Art.  40.  Fex  and  Pittas  Speeches  in  the  Heufe  of  Cvmmons^  on 
TueUrny,  June  8,  1784.  Thefe  Speeches  (which  are  an  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Arguments  of  both  Patties,  upon  the  Bufinefs  ot 
the' Weftminffer  Scrutiny,  and  contain  the  Accufation  of  Go¬ 
vernment  by  the  former,  and  Defence  of  it  by  the  latter  Leader) 
are  preceded  by  a  brief  impartial  Detail  of  the  Progrefs  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  Affair,  trom  the  clofe  of  the  Poll  to  the  Deter¬ 
mination  ot  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  comprehending  in  the  whole 
a  Body  of  Information,  which  will  enable  the  pla’rneft  Undcr- 
flanding  to  foim  a  decifive  Opinion  upon  a  Queftion  of  the  very 
♦irlt  Moment  to  every  Citizen  of  this  Country.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Debrert.  1784. 

This  pamphlet,  notwirhAanding  its  profeffed  impartiality,  appears 
olearly  to  be  a  parry,  publication.  One  circumllance  refpet^ting  it 
we  cannot  help  remarking  ;  it  proftlles  to  deliver  the  fpecch  of  Mr. 
Pitt  as  given  by  authority;  an  induftry  for  which  it  commends  1 
the  minilfer.  \\  e  can  only  fay  that  we  have  not  met  with  the 
fpeech  as  a  feparate  publication,  and  we  believe  the  minifter  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  forwarding  his  effufions  of  this  kind  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  too  a  little  extraordinary,  that  while  Mr.  Pitt  is  Lid 
to  h  n  c  rjM)kcn  for  ajt  hour  and  a  half,  what  is  here  given  may  be 
read,  whh  fuhable  emphafis  and  folemnity,  in  kfs  than  half  a  one. 
'Phe  fpecch  of  Mr.  Pox,  which  fills  70  pages,  is  reported  upon  the 
whole  as  ■  faithfully  as  is  perhaps  pofTible  for  it  to  be  by  an 
efitor. 

^Art.  41.  Plans  for  reducing  the  extraordinary  Expences  of  th 
and  gradually  paying  oft  the  National  Debt  ;  to  which  i> 

.  added  a  Propolal  fora  general  Regiller  in  London  or  Weftminfe 
of  Births,  INIarriages,  and  Burials,.  Powders  of  Attorney,  Seamr3 
and  Soldiers  Wills  :  Alfo  of  feveral  Articles  of  Taxation  whi^i* 
will  very  little  affe(5I  Trade,  raife  large  Sums  for  the  Service  0 
Government,  and  be  no  Burthen  to  the  Poor.  With  a  Plant: 
prevent  the  pernicious  Pradtee  of  Smuggling.  The  fccond  K* 
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tlon.  By  George  Box,  of  AbirigJoii-Strect,  Wellminfter.  Lon¬ 
don,  printed  for,  and  fold  by  the  Author,  and  the  principal 
BookfclL'rs  in  Town  and  Country,  is.  17^4. 

Among  the  many  regulations  propofed,  and  obfervations  made  by 
xhis  author,  the  toliowing  feem  worthy  of  notice. 

To  abolilh  all  taxes,  except  the  land  tax  ;  and,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  the  taxes  abgiiQieJ,  lo  lay  one  on  houfes  only,  according  to  thcli* 
rent  or  value. 

According  to  his  plan,  a  houfe  of  50!.  rent  (liould  pay  at  the  rate 
of  eight  lliiliings  in  the  pound,  or  20I.  yearly,  in  lieu  of  other 
taxes  and  duties-,  and  fo  on,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
rent.  The  author  proves,  by  a  very  minute  llatcment  of  his  aver- 
;ige  duties  and  taxes  for  fome  years  pall,  that  he  has  been  taxed 
yearly  upwarcs  of  forty  pounds,  although  he  never  expended  more 
than  200I. 

“  If  the  prefent  age,  (fays  the  author)  have  any  regard  to  pollcrity, 
it  is  hoped  thefe  plans  or  propol'als,  or.  fome  one  of  them,  will  be 
adopted,  and  carried  into  execution,  even  if  it  Ibguld  be  thought, 
that  for  fome  few  years,  it  would  be  a  fmall  additional  burthen  to 
fome  individuals  ;  cfpecially,  as  the  poor  would  be  greatly  cafed, 
which  is  an  objeift  worthy  the  conljdcration  of  every  humane  breaft. 
Befides,  what  a  glorious  acquifition  would  it  be  to  thofe  who 
lliall  caufc  thefe  plans  to  be  carried  into  execution,  to  have  their 
names  recorded  and  delivered  dowm  to  pollcrity,  as  the  faviours 
of  that  poflerity.” 

Inconclulion  the  author  obferves,  that  if  fmuggling  be  not  prc»* 
vented  foon,  it  w'ill  be  more  and  more  dellrudive  to  this  kingdom. 
Art  42.  ^he  Art  of  Happincfs\  or,  ait  Attempt  to  prove 
that  a  great  Degree  of  it  is  not  ditiicult  to  attain.  121110.  is. 
Bevv.  1784. 

This  lady  has  once  before  held  up  her  hand  at  our  bar  Thofe, 
who  are  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  her  motives  fch'  allliming  the 
literary  profellion,  may,  by  recurring  to  our  lormer  article,  find 
them,  as  delineated  by  herfelf,  and  in  a  very  .ingenious  manner. 
I  he  prefent  elfay  exhibits  a  degree  of  tacility  and  good  fenfe,  ua- 
polluted  with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  novelty  or  grammar. 
Art.  43.  Remark:^  In  Vindication  of  Dr,  Pric/lUy^  oil  that 
Article  of  the  Monthly  Review  for  June,  1783,  which  relates  to 
the  Firft  Part  of  Dr.  Prleltlcy’s  Hillory  of  the  Corruptions- of 
Chriftianity.  8vo.  6  d.  Johnfon.  1783. 

Seldom  it  has  been  our  lot  to  perufe  a  controvcrfial  publication,  fo 
confpicuous  for  ingenuity  and  reafoning,  and  fubtlcty  of  refinement, 
as  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Sometimes  indeed  the  flirewdncfs 
and  vivacity  of  the  author  get  the  better  of  his  judgment ;  and  we 
applaud  the  verfatility  of  his  talent,  long  after  vve  have  loll  light  of 
the  appolitenefs  of  his  argumentation.  In  jullicc,  however,  we 
arc  obliged  to  confels,  that  his  folidity  often  keeps  pace  with  his 
acutenefs,  and  leaves  us  in  doubt  which  to  admire  moll,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  invention,  or  the  mallerly  and  decifive  manner  in 


*  Review  for  May  1783.  Art.  43. 
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which  his  defence  is  conducted. — The  reviewer  is  treated  by  him 
with  con  fide  r  able  freedom,  which  is  thus  apologiied,-  “  As  th 
remarks  were  written  by  him  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  this 
Confideration  may  afford  fome  apology  if  to  any  perfon  they  lliould 
here  and  there  appear  to  have  too  much  warmth  of  exprerfion.  It 
is  eafier  perhaps  to  be  quite  cold  under  the  firli  impreiFions  of  ill  treat* 
ment  in  one’s  own  cafe,  than  in  the  cafe  of  a  much  beloved  and 
highly-rcrpc6ted  friend.”  We  are  ourfelves  inimical  to  the  higf) 
ftafonm^  of  controverfy  ;  but,  we  apprehend,  mo(t  perfons  will  be 
difpofed  to  forgive  any  little  peccadillos  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as  it  is 
pretty  notorious,  that  whatever  warmth  our  author  has  indulged, 
has  been  repaid  him  forty  fold  in  the  rejoinder  of  his  antagoniil. 

Art.  44.  jfSrrmow  preached  on  Thurfday  the  Twenty-ninth 
of  July,*  1784,  the  late  Day  of  National  Tliankfgiviiig,  to  a 
Congregation  of  Protedant  Dillenters,  in  St.  Saviour  Gate, 
York,  and  Publiflicdat  the  Requcll  of  the  Audience.  By  New- 
come  Cappe.  8vo.  6d.  Johnlon.  1784. 

It  is  eafy  to  trace  the  fame  charaL^feriftics  in  this  and  the  former 
article.  If  in  the  former  the  fubtlety  of  the  author  fometimes  gets 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  in  this  his  vigour  is  more  than  his  dig¬ 
nity,  anddiis  imagination  greater  than  his  talfe.  Since,  however, 
his  compbfition  is  extremely  original,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
Its  merit,  we  w'ill  beg  leave  to  pitfent  our  readers  wuth  the  moil  fa¬ 
vourable  fpecimen  we  are  able  to  felc61. — As  motives  for  rejoicing 
in  the  prefent  peace,  Mr.  Cappe  obferves  upon  the  war,  which  it 
terminated,  ‘  i.  That  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  men  it  was  un- 
juft.  2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  many  wife  men  it  was  impolitic. 
3.  That  it  was  a  bloody  wmr.’ 

‘  It  is  not  needful  that  I  ftiould  be  at  any  pains  to  authenticate 
this  character  of  that  war  in  the  ceifation  of  which  we  are  now  re¬ 
joicing  :  it  is  affirmed  by  the  firft  authority,  which  was  under  no 
obligation  to  avow  it,  and  to  which  the  truth  could  not  be  unknown. 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  take  you  to  the  field  w'hich  brethren’s  hands 
have  ftrewxd  w  ith  Britifli  carcafes  :  if  I  could,  I  would  not  aid  you 
to  imagine  the  tumults,  groans,  and  ftillnefs  which  fucceeded  each 
other  there  :  I  would  not  help  you  to  depicture  to  yourfclvcs  the 
various  miferics  that  diverfified  the  field  of  blood :  I  would  not  tell 
you  how  they  died  there,  with  what  prayers,  and  wiftics,  and  re- 
gtets;  With  thofe  whofe  blood  was  fpilt  1  would  not  reckon  up 
to  you  thofe  alfo  whofe  hearts  were  broken.  The  execution  of  the 
battle  is  npt  in  the  field  only  ;  thofe  w^ho  take  the  fword  may  perilh 
by  the  fword,  and  befides  thefc,  the  battle  kills  its  thoufands  whom 
the  fword  never  touches  but  in  thofe  they  love.  Its  ftiarpelt  and 
perhaps  its  moft  devouring  weapons  are  anxiety  and  grief. — But  let 
me  leave  thefe  talcs  untold.  The  old  man’s  narrative,  the  patriot’s 
monument,  the  labourer’s  plough  will  often  be  renewing  thefe  uii* 
treflesi  In  futurc^limcs  the  Biographer  of  both  countries  will  re¬ 
late  them  with  affii<51ion  and  with  wonder  :  and  the  Moralill  of  bi^th 
countries,  when  he  would  agitate  or  melt,  or  meliorate  the  heart, 
will  fetch  his  ftory,  not  from  Grecian  fables  or  from  Roman  legend.s 
but  from  real  perfonages  and  real  fcencs  ;  from  the  adventures,  the 
difficulties,  the  dangers,  the  diftrcfTcs,  the  feelings  and  aft'ections  ot 
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American  and  BrltlHi  brethren.— Hereafter  the  bloodftjed  may  do 
good.  It  may  prevent  future  defolations  :  it  may  cement  future 
frlendililps  :  it  may  mend  the  human  character  :  it  <:iv7/ help  on  the 
conn  ids  of  the  God  of  love.  The  prefent  imprdlions  of  it  are  not 
plcafant.  Looking  on  the  purpled  ocean  and  the  enfanguined  plain, 
we  regret  what  cannot  be  undone,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  now  nothing  more  is  doing  to  augment  and  multiply  thofc 
regrets.  The  greater  the  fury  and  the  mifehief  of  the  ilorm,  natu¬ 
rally  the  more  welcome  and  the  more  joyful  is  the  return  of  ferenity 
and  peace.’ 

From  this  paffage  It  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  if  Mr.  Cappe 
be  frequently  Ovidian  and  antithetic,  he  is  alfo  fometimes  extremely 
animated  and  pidurefque. 

Art.  45.  The  Cafe  of  the  Opera  Houje  Difputes fairly  Stated. 

8vo.  IS.  Rcynel.  1784.  ^ 

Italian  Operas  in  the  orlier  nations  of  Europe  are  exprefsly  per¬ 
formed  at  the  expence  of  the  different  fovereigns,  and  accordingly 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  Princes  Theatres.  The  operas  in 
England,  though  reprefented  at  xhtKing^s  Theatre^  are  nor,  however, 
carried  on  folely  at  his  expence ;  it  is  the  only  opera  houfe  in 
Europe  fupporred  by  the  public  at  large,  without  linking  at  ail  in 
competition  with  the  greaieff  of  its  rivals. 

As  the  entertainments  exhibited  at  the  Kinfs  Theatre  have  alw  lys 
been  conlidered  the  moll  exquifite  and  magniticent  known  in  modern 
'times;  obllriK^fions  to  impede  or  derange  them,  would  hurt  the  re¬ 
putation  of  this  country  over  the  polite  part  of  the  world.  But  .0  it 
IS  that  for  Ibme  time  pall  the  bulincfs  has  been  conducted  by  the 
proprietors  amiJll  the  utmoll  Itrife  and  confufion. 

The  prefent  pamphlet  is  levelled  chiefly  againllthe  latcadminiftra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  it  is  infilled,  from  a  banker’s  clerk  and 
without  property,  was  the  moll  improper  perfon  in  the  world  to 
luperintend  a  concern  of  this  kind,  and  by  w  hofe  condudl  tlie  cre- 
ciiors  of  the  houlc  have  been  ungeneroufly  opprelled,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  theatre  riiifmanagcd  and  difgraced.  Taylor,  im- 

prifoned  for  debt  in  the  Fleet,  executes  a  deed  of  trull  to  fix  ma¬ 
nagers  ;  and  to  thefe  our  author  objetfls,  either th point  of  character 
cr  property.  George  Giant,  for  inllancc,  whole  name  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  new'  appointed  trullecs,  claimed  and  proved  a  debt 
againll  Mr.  Taylor,  or  the  theatre,  for  10,000 1.  in  quality  of  alfigncc 
to  another  gentleman  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  "permitted  to  do  it 
quietly.  At  a  meeting  however,  which  Mr.  Taylor  called  of  his 
creditors  at  the  Bell  Savage,  Ludgate-hill,  fubfequent  to  his  own 
appointment  of  truftees,  he  bellowed  upon  this  immaculate  genilc- 
man,  George  Grant,  the  following  epithets,  “  You  arc  a  liar,  a 
“  fcoundrel,  and  a  thief;  I  never  w'as  indebted  to  any  man  of  the 
“  name  of  G^ant  a  (hilling  in  my  life.”  Our  author  thinks  thir 
matter  fliould  be  cleared  up,  and  that  Mr.  Grant  who  has  proved  a 
debt  againll  the  eftate  of  1 0,000 1.  which  Mr.  Taylor  his  prin¬ 
cipal  now  declares  was  never  due,  is  unfit  to  be  a  trullce  for  the 
management  of  its  concerns.  In  the  mean  time,  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  deed  of  trufl  are  broken.  The  honed  treafurcr  of  40 
years  danding  is  difeharged,  novel  otfleers  are  created ;  the  revenues 
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of  the  houfc  mifapplicd  and  fquandered,  and  the  real  creditors  left  in 
poverty  and  diftrefs.  We  Ipeak  from  the  faits  aH'crtcd  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  arc  lorry  that  the  entertainments  of  the  opera  houl'e 
fliould  be  fo  difgraccfully  conducted  ;  and  it  will  require  an  able 
and  fupported  defence  before  Meflrs.  Taylor,  Grant,  Sutton, 
Slinglby  and  Novofiellki  can  juftify  themfelves  to  the  public. 

Art.  46.  God  the  Author  of  Peace y  and  Lover  of  Concord : 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parifli  Church  of  Deal,  on  Thurfdav, 
*  July  29,  1784.  Being  the  Day  appointed  and  commanded  bv 
the  King  to  be  kept  as  a  General  Thankfgiving  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  Peace.  By  William  Backhoufe,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Deal, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  For  the  Benefit  of  Seven  Or- 
ph  a  ns.  Canterbury  Printed.  Sold  by  Robinlbn  and  Blamiie, 
London.  4to.  is. 

This  fermon  is  publiflied  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  author  of  “  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Pome 
detei^ted,”  who  died  fuddcnly,  after  the  performance  of  his  dutv, 
on  Sunday,  February  8,  17S4,  leaving  a  large  family  totally  un¬ 
provided  for.  We  wifli  the-  publication  theiefore  every  fucccl's 
which  the  benevolent  intention  deferves.  There  is  a  chara<fteriftio 
oddity  in  the  performance,  which  entitles  it  to  a  perulal,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  being  a  good  popular  difeourfe  upon  the  fubjeCf.  Wc 
felecf  the  following  palfage,  as  a  proof  of  our  obfervation. 

‘  Philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  handmaid  of  Religion. 
But  it  is  grown  too  much  into  the  fafhion  to  adore  the  maid,  but  to 
ncgle<ft,  I  had  almoll  faid  infult,  the  mistress.  Second  caules 
arc  fo'much  the  vogue,  that  no  account  is  had  of  the  first  caufe; 
though  SECON  D  caufes  are  no  caules  at  all,  independent  of  the  first. 
Now-a-davs  not  a  word  is  hear  d  of  the  name  or  the  providence 
of  God,  in  the  general  converfation  about  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of 
public  alfaii's;  nor  can  w’c  read  a  word  of  this  matter,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  a  celebrated  voyage’ round  the  world,  made  by  our 
countrymen,  about  forty  years  ago.  But  of  fortune  both  good 
and  b.'id ;  of  chance,  accident,  and  a  firange  fatality,  due 
mention  never  fails  to  be  made. — Alas  !  a  juit  and  awful  fenfc  of  the 
Divine  In  fluence  has  diminished,  is  diminishing,  and  ought 

to  be  INCREASED.’ - 

A  variety  of  fpecimensof  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced.  The 
fermon  is  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Carter. 

Art.  47.  The  Univerfal  Tax  Directory,  Shewing  at  One 
View,  the  amount  ot  both  Parliamentary  and  Parochial  AlFeti- 
ments,  from  One  Pound  to  Five  Hundred :  by  Tables  calculated 
in  the  moll  accurate  Manner.  Compiled  for  the  Ufe  and  Benefit 
of  Proprietors  and  Occupiers  of  Houfes,  Inmates,  and  all  others. 
^  Being  a  Work  entirely  New.  Bv  a  Collector  of  Taxes.  lamo. 
2S.  ititchcd.  2S.  6d.  bound.  VV.  Stewart.  1784. 

What  the  author  himfclf  has  faid  in  his  preface,  will  be  the  beft 
account’ wc  can  give  of  this  publication. 

‘  In  the  next  Place,  it  may  be  necellary  to  give  my  Reader  fome 
Information  refpe^ing  the  Contents  of  this  Work  ;  which,  to  avoid 
being  tedious,  ftiall  be  as  concife  as  polfible  ;  which  I  fhall  beg 
Leave  to  obferve  in  fcfpe^t  to  the  Conllrudlion  of  ihefc'  Tables, 

they 
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they  begin  at  a  Calculation  of  two  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  and  arc 
continued  to  three  Shillingt,  upon  a  regular  Plan,  increaling  one 
Penny  each  Step;  which,  together  with  the  Help  of  other  fmallcr 
Tables  in  Value,  will  alcertuin  the  Amount,  Value,  or  lixpcncc  of 
any  Taxes,  from  one  Pen:’/,  to  live  Shillings  in  the  Pound  :  And 
by  further  Diredtions  there  given,  to  any  higher  Rate  or  Rent  re¬ 
quired,  from  one  I’ound,  to  that  of  five  or  lix  Hundred  per  Annum^ 
cither  by  one,  two',  three,  or  one  lingle  Quarter  of  a  Year,  dillinct- 
ly  divided,  the  fame  being  fully  explained  and  illulcrated  by  proper 
Examples.  In  refpeCt  to  Parliamentary  'Paxes,  the  Reader  will  alio 
find  1  have  given  a  particular  Account  thereof,  fo  far  as  may  be 
thought  nccellary,  and  of  general  Utility.  The  tirll  of  which  con* 
fids  of  the  Window  'Pax  Table  ready  calculated,  flic  wing  at  one 
View,  what  the  Tax  or  Duty  amounts  to  per  Annum^  tor  any  Num¬ 
ber  of  Windows,  according  xo  the  prefent  general  AlPeUmcnt,  the 
fame  being  properly  explained  and  illuilrated  to  the  meaneft  capaci¬ 
ty:  together  with  a  Houfe  Tax  Table,  fliewinij  alfo  at  one  View, 
jthc  Amount  of  the  faid  Taxes,  either  by  the  Year  or  Quarter,  for 
any  Houfe  ;  the  fame  being  alfo  properly  explained,  by  necellary 
Examples  thereunto  adapted.* 

The  calculations  feem  to  be  made  with  accuracy  ;  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  performance  as  an  ufeful  piece  of  houfehold  furniture. 

Art.  48.  A  Concife  Syjiem  of  Engltjh  Grammar  ;  defigned  for 
•  the  Ufc  of  Schools,  as  well  as  Private  Families.  Compiled  by 
John  Corbet.  lamo.  qd.  Wood.  Shrewibury.  1784. 

Yet,  this  (mixture)  is  fo  far  from  being  a  difad  vantage  to  the 
Englilh  Tongue,  as  now  fpokc^  (for  all  languages  have  undergone 
changes,  and  do  continually  participate  with  each  other)  that  it  has 
fo  enriched  it,  as  no^iv  to  become  iht  copious,  fignilicunt, 

courteous^  amorous^  and  mafculinc  language  in  Europe.**  A  man  fo 
•well  acquainted vvirh  the  merits  of  his  native  tongue,  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  qualified  to  teach  it  wilh  proprie.ty.  -  “  This  clTay  on  gram¬ 
mar,**  fays  our  author,  “  may  be  of fingular  ufe  in  all  fchools 
the  languages  are  not  pro  f ejjedly  taught  concife  as  it  is,  its  value  will 
fcarcely  be  perceived  by  any  one,  fuit  JVIr.  John  Corbet. 

Art.  49  Obfervations  on  the  Climates  of  Naples^  Rome^  Nicty 
isfc.  In  a  Letterto  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.  ]M.  D.  In  which  is 
inferred  fome  Advice  to  thofe  w'ho  intend  vifiting  thofe  Places  in 
purfuit  of  Health.  By  Benjamin  l*ugh,  M.  D.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Robinfon.  1784. 

The  purpofe  of  this  little  eflay  is  to  decry  the  climates  of  Naples 
and  Nice,  and  to  recommend  thofe  of  Brillol  and  the  South  of 
France.  Whether  Dr.  Pugh*s  obfervations  are  founded  in  a  futlici- 
ent  and  accurate  invelVigation  of  fatts,  we  lhall  not  take  upon  us  to 
decide.  One  thing  we  can  fay,  that  fuch  a  compofition,  in  point  of 
grammar  .and  Hyle,  ought  never  to  have  been  ufliercd  to  the  world 
with  the  name  of  a  man  of  liberal  education  at  the  head  of  it. 

Art.  50.  7  he  Heads  of  a  Plan  for  raijing  the  Money  for  Main^ 
taining  Paupers  by  a  neve  Method, '  In  which  the  Deficiencies  of 
the  old  Syilem  are  pointed  our,  and  the  Author  hopes,  made 
Go<id.  8  VO.  IS.  Faulder.  1784. 

This  pamphlet  is  evidently  written  by  a  perfoh,  by  no  means  in 
.  the 
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the  habit  of  compofine  for  the  prefs,  but,  which  is  of  much  greater 
importiince  in  the  prelent  cafe,  who  has  had  conhderablc  experience 
in  the  adminiftratlon  of  our  poor  laws ;  nor  does  he  appear  at  aH  dc- 
iroid  of  humanity.  His  firlr  idea  is  that  of  dillributin^  the  poor  into 
four  dalles:  fuch  as  have  been  houfekeepers  ;  fuch  as  were  fervants 
or  labourers  ;  ideots  and  diifraded  perl'ons;  and  thild»en  of  both 
fexes.  To  each  of  thefe  he  would  alFign  a  ditterenr  relidence  and 
mode  of  treatment.  Betides  the  four  wards,  he  would  elfablilli  a 
hofpital,  and  a  penitentiary  houle  ;  in  which  lalf,  in  contormity  to 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Howard  and  other^  reformers  on  that  fuhjed,  he 
would  prohibit  the  prifoners  all  communication  either  with  llran«eri 
or  one  another. 

Thefe  ideas  are  not  new  ;  but  they  are  juft,  and  cannot  be  too 
often  repealed.  Our  author’s  plan  for  the  fupport  id  his  feheme  is, 
•5  he  obferves,  “  abfolutely  new  in  ail  its  parts but  then,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  the  moft  exceptionable  part  of  his  performance. 
There  is  fomething  illiberal  in  the  idea  upon  which  it  goes,  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  poorer  claiics  of  the  fociety  fupport  themfelvcs,  without  the 
contribution  of  the  rich.  Excluiive  of  this  ohjecti«>n,  the  feheme 
ap})ears  to  be  well  digelied,  though  w'e  would  by  no  means  vouch 
for  the  revenue  proving  adequate  to  the  expenditure.  Upon  the 
whole  howei'er  it  may  be  pronounced,  though  the  ideas  of  our  au¬ 
thor  arc  not  to  be  implicitly  admitted,  that  thofe  perfons,  whole  at¬ 
tention  is  turned  to  the  lubjectof  his  pamphlet,  will  lind  their  ac¬ 
count  in  perufing  it ;  and  that  itw'ould  be  well,  if  fome  of  his  hints 
were  adapted  by  the  Icgillature. 
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GERMANY. 

WITHOUT  inquiring  too  curioufly  into  the  ways  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  we  may  afhrm,  on  the  ftrength  of  appearances 
which  cannot  well  be  milinterpreted,  that  in  the  contelt  which  at 
prefent  fixes  the  attention  of  Europe,  Heaven  has  declared  itfclf 
on  the  fide  of  the  Dutch  Rcpublick.  The  early  rigour  of  winter  has 
interrupted  large  bodies  of  infantry  on  their  march  to  the  Low* 
Countries  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire.  Nor  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  Dutch  may  derive  from  the  natural  elements 
merely  fortuitous.  The  power  they  have  over  the  mighty  element 
of  water  is  fixed  and  permanent.  By  opening  their  Iluicesi  and  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  dykes,  they  polIcfi>,and,  in  delpcrate  ciicumftanccs, 
have  adtuaiiy  exerciled  a  power  of  calling  to  their  aid  the  billows  of 
the  ocean.  And,  what  may  feem  parodoxical,  the  froft  w  hich  binds 
tip  the  marfliy  and  yielding  foil,  and  confolidates  the  watery  fluid, 
is  not  an  enemy,  but  an  ally  to  the  Republic.  It  has  ferved,  and 
without  the  cxcrcife  of  a  prudent  caution,  it  might  ferve  again  as  an 
ambufeade  for  its  enemies.  In  1672  whilft  the  French,  in  their 
march  againft  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  were  approach¬ 
ing  towards  Ghent,  which  they  meant  to  reduce  ;  as  they  pafTcd 

along, 
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alon^y  the  \ce  began  to  thaw,  which  rendered  all  their  attempts  ab¬ 
ortive.'  In  order  to  el'cape  the  inunchition,  they  were  forced  to  hie 
od  by  the  way  of  Bodegrave,  towards  Leyden :  and,  in  their  retjeafy 
many  of  them  periOied  in  the  waters. 

Rivers,  canals  and  inlets  of  the  fea,  have  formed  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  into  one  exlenlive  fortification.  Their  country, 
even  now  when  it  has  exhaulled  all  the  rcfourccs  of  indufiry  and  art, 
is  far  from  being  delicious  :  but  originally  it  was  fcarcely  inhabit* 
able.  It  is,  however,  in  fuch  fpots  as  are  ihunned  by  profperous 
and  by  effeminate  nations  that  the  opprefled  find  refuge,  and  that 
liberty  ere<!‘ts  her  if andard.  Nor  is  the  genius  of  the  Holluoders 
wanting  to  the  natural  defence  which  climate,  foil,  and  lituatioa 
have  bertovved  upon  them.  The  chara(!fer  of  nations,  like  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  individuals,  dependschiefiy  on  the  circumilances  of  their 
conception  and  carlielf  formation.  Never,  in  the  cmphatical  lan¬ 
guage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  never  was  a  people  borne  with  hard¬ 
er  throws  than  that  to  which  we  now  allude,  or  nurfed  with  harder 
fare.  The  necelfity  of  conftantly  watching  and  repelling  the  inva- 
fions  of  the  Auffrians  in  whatever  they  held  mofi  dear  and  facred, 
bred  a  vigour  and  fiubbornefs  of  character  in  the  original  founders 
of  the  Republic,  not  unlike  the  fullen  obltinacy,  to  carry  on  the 
exprelTive  metaphor  of  Temple,  of  an  high-fpirited  boy  maltreated 
by  an  harfli  fiep-mother.  I'he  character  of  the  firft  alfertors  of  the 
liberties  of  Holland  has  defeended  to  their  latcft  pofterity.  The;Bri- 
tifh  failors  under  the  command  of  Parker  bore  witnefs  to*  the 
truth  of  this  afTcrtion,  and  confeffed  that  they  had  to  contend  with 
an  enemy  not  unworthy  of  their  well-know  n  dexterity  and  valour. 

'  It  may  be  expe<Sted  therefore  that,  Ihould  the  mediation  of  neighs 
bouring  ftates  fail  to  firing  about  a  reconciliation,  the  emperor 
would  be  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  Dutch  Republic.  On  the  fuj>- 
pofition  that  thefe  parties  fliall  be  left  to  fettle  the  matter  in  difpute 
between  them,  it  might  be  an  intereffing  and  curious  fubjeet  of  fpe- 
culation  to  elfimate  their  refpediye  force.  And  firff,  from  the  re¬ 
flections  that  have  juft  occurred,  we  are  naturally  led  to  remark, 
that  whilft  the  United  Provinces  are  fo  well  adapted  both  by  natural 
and  moral  caufes,  for  defenfive  W'ar,  an  irruption  on  their  part  into 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  time  or  dif¬ 
ficulty.  While  the  Emperor  is  ftowdy  marching  to  the  Netherlands 
vaft  bodies  of  troops,  in  different  diyifions,  w  ith  all  the  neceflary 
train  of  artillery  and  waggons  laden  with  provifions  ;  while  he  mull 
allow  confiderable  fpaces  of  time  to  intervene  betwixt  the  marching 
of  one  divilion  and  that  of  another,  that  the  countries  through  which 
they  pafs  may  be  able  to  repair  the  certain  wafte  of  provifions 
occafionedby  one  column,  before  another  fucceeds  ;  the  Dutch  may 
pour  their  ".roops  into  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  as  the  Dutch  enjoy  a  mighty  advantage  in  the  compaCfnefs  of 
their  fmall  territories,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  labours 
under  a  great  difadvantage  in  the  divided  fituation  of  his  extenfive 
dominions.  But  fecondly,  to  ballance  this  difadvantage,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  expedition  and  eafe  with  which  the  Dutch  may 
invade  his  territories  in  Flanders,  the  Emperor  has  the  command  of 
an  army  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  United  States  both  in  number 

and 
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2tnd  difcJplioe.  As  predatory  wars  are  now  unknown  in  Europe,  it 
16  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Dutch  will  ever  entertain  an  idea  ot 
overrunning  any  of  the  Aullrian  provinces  for  the  fake  of  plunder; 
and  Htould  they  be  able  to  furprize  one  or  more  of  the  garrifoned 
towns,  their  doinclfic  defence  would  be  weakened  by  garrifoning 
their  conquclls,  which,  after  all,  would  infaliibly  be  reduced  by  the 
fuperior  arms  of  Auftria.  An  attack  on  the.Auftrian  territories 
would  indeed  divert  the  war  from  the  United  Provinces,  but  then, 
in  fuch  circumifances,  the  Republick  could  not  contend  with  lo 
great  advantages  as  they  would  pojlefs  in  their  own  territories.  On 
the  very,  firll  glance,  therefore,  of  this-  fubje<^,  it  appears  that  the 
Dutch  have  judged  wifely  in  abllaining  from  carrying  the  war,  as 
l>iey  might  have  done,  into  Flanders,  and  that  independently  of  all 
regards  to*  negotiation  and  peace,  and  merely  on  the  ground  of  milita- 
ly  conduct,  it  they  Ihould  fcatter  their  forces  into  ditferent  places, 
ihcy  would  voluntarily  fubjedt  themfelvcs  to  limilar  difadvantages  to 
thofc  in  which  the  courlc  oi  human  events  has  involved  the  Aulfrir 
ims :  and  thus  by  a  facrihee  of  almolf  the  only  advantage  they  pof- 
fcls  over  thrir  aiuagonitl,  yield  theinfcjves  up  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
great  fuperiority  of  his  arms.  Fourthly,  as  there  are  particular 
rcafons  why  the  Dutch,  in  a  conteft  with  the  Emperor,  ought  to  con¬ 
tent  themfrlres  W'ith  adting  defenlively  ;  fo  there  is  a  general  jufti- 
iication  of  the  fame  condudf  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  military  improve-r 
ments*.  Defenfive  war  has  derived  the  greateif  advantages  from  the 
invention  of  gun-powder,  and  the  application  of  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  in  fonitications  and  in  projedtilcs.  Thefe,  with  the  adfual 
poficllion  of  a  country  open  to  the  adrhillion  of  foreign  fuccoqrs,  ren-r 
der  conqueft  ditiicult,  and  final  fubjedfion  almoil  impollible.  It  is 

E leafing  to  rcliedf  that  the  art  of  war,  which,  in  the  hands  of  am- 
ilion,  has  fo  often  been  made  the  inllrumentof  llavery  and  deif rudtiT 
on,  has  more  energy,  in  thofe  of  patriotil'm,  for  the  liberty  and  fc: 
curity  of  nations. — But,  fifthly,  as  the  courfe  of  war  once  begun, 
is  various,  and  the  accidents  to  which'  it  gives  birth,  innumerable  ; 
that  party,  in  the  prefent  period  of  art  and  refinement,  always  pre¬ 
vails,  which  pofiefles  the  greatefi  power  of  wearying  out  the  caprice, 
and  repairing  the  difailers  of  fortune.  The  grand  quellion  of  courfe, 
on  the  prefent  fubjedt,  is,  what  arc  the  refources  of  the  Dutch,  and 
what  of  the  Emperor  ? 

T^c  gradual  and  imperceptible  progrefs  of  human  affairs  pro¬ 
duces  aduai  and  important  changes  in  the  world,  before  it  operated 
any^ change  in  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  men.  Revolutions  in  things 
ever  precede  revolutions  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind  concerning 
them.  As  the  poor  and  opprelTed  United  Provinces  had  acquired  a 
vigour  of  confiitution  long  before  that  vigour  was  apparent  to  the 
tnoll  penetrating  political  eye;  fo,  on  the  other’ hand,  the  High 
AND  MIGHTY  States  had  begun  to  Jediue  before  their  declination 
was  perceived  by  the  other  fiaics  and  princes  of  Europe.  The  greatr 
nefs  of  Holland  was  not  natural,  but  artificial  and  accidental.  It 
was  not  founded  on  felicity  of  fituation^  extent  of  dominion,  or  ferr 
tility  of  internal  refource.  Nccelfity  firfi  made  them  fifhermcn,  and 
then  carriers  to  the  other  European  nations.  By  fupplying  the 
ptholic  countries  withfifb  they  were  led  to  difeover  that  a  fpirii  of 

bartc;^ 
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barter  and  trafftck  was  bcginnmc;  to  prevail  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  One  nation  was  in  want  of  Ibmething,  produced,  culti¬ 
vated^  or  manufactured  in  another,  and  they  became  the  carriers  of  the 
whole.  Hence  the  great  influx  into  Holland  of  wealth,  of  people,  and 
all  things  nccelfary  to  navigation  and  the  building  of  Ihips!  In  the 
fpacc  of  a  very  few  years  they  afloniflied  the  world  with  the  grcatcll 
number  of  merchant  fliips,  and  fleets  of  men  of  war,  that  had  ever 
appeared  on  the  ocean.  But  this  fplendid  face  of  things  was  not  to 
lali  long. .  The  fourcc  of  all  that  opulence  and  grandeur  lay  not  in 
ihemfelvcs,  in  their  form  of  government,  or  in  their  fltuation  or  inter¬ 
nal  rcfourccs.  They  depended  wholly  on  the  variable  awl  fluefuat* 
ing  circumflances  of  the  times.  They  fprung  from  the  inattentioa 
and  inaif^ivity  ot  France  and  England,  powers  which  had  been  more 
flow  and  negligent  in  promoting  their  mercantile  interefts  than  the 
Dutch,  becaufe  they  had  not  the  fame  nccclfity  to  incite  them  to 
aTion.  The  effort  that  was  made  by  the  Republick  in  the  times  of 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  in  difputing  the  fovereignry  of  the  narrow 
fcas  with  the  Englifli  roufed  that  nation  into  action  ;  and  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  crtablifli  a  maritime  force,  gave  the 
fame  energy  to  France.  It  is  from  the  naval  war  of  Holland  in 
1672  that  wc  may  date  the  decline  of  the  United  States.  At  pre- 
lenf,  almoft  all  Europe,  in  times  of  peace,  carry  on  their  fliare  of 
commerce  in  their  own  bottoms.  France,  England,  and  America 
fetch  fifli  not  only  for  thcmfelves,  but  for  all  other  parts  of  Europe. 
And  every  nation  haflens  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  fea-lliore,  and 
to  bring  down,  by  means  of  canals  and  commodious  high-ways,  the 
produce  of  the  interior  country  to  convenient  harbours. 

Another  fourcc  of  the  opulence  of  Holland  was  manufactures. 
Thefe  have  now  fallen  into  decay  :  or,  what  little  manufaclure  is  to 
be  found,  is  carried  on  by  German  emigrants  invited  and  encourag¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe.  When  Rome  was  forced  to  call  in  the  barba¬ 
rians  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  her  ruin  was  not  far  otF.  The 
r.eceflity  of. inviting  foreign  manufaefturers  is,  in  like  manner,  a  mor¬ 
tal  fymptoin  in  the  conflitution  of  the  Dutch  Republick.  For  aa 
the  grandeur  of  the  former  flate  vvtiir  founded  on  aims,  fo  that  of  the 
latter  depended  on  laborious  and  patient  induftry.  * 

The  decrcafed,  and  ftill  decreafing  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  total  decay  of  manufa6lurcs,  have  .drained  them 
of  that  viral  fluid  which  about  a  century  ago  ranked  them  among 
the  firft  powers  of  the  world.  The  feeble  efforts  which  they  lately 
made  in  the  war  with  our  country  is  a  proof  of  what  is  here  aflerted. 
Nor  is  there  any  inconfiftency  between  the  aflirmation  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  United  Provinces  were  at  that  time  feeble,  and  what  ha*' 
already  been  oblerved  concerning  the  obflinate  valour  with  which 
they  encountered  the  Englifli  fleet.  As  individuals  they  behaved 
with  their  ufual  courage  ;  but  their  naval  preparations  were  dilatory 
and  languid  :  a  plain  proof  that  the  power  of  a  flare  may  be  almoil 
annihilated,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  people  remain  firm  and  un¬ 
broken  ! 

While  the  power  of  Holland  is  in  a  rapid  decline,  that  of  the 
Emperor  is  rifing  by  degrees  neither  flow  nor  infecurc.  The  trea- 
furcs  of  the  ecclcfiafticks  form  a  revenue  equally  fure  and  confldec- 

able. 
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able.  The  taxes,  though  not  high,  go  far  in  railing  men  and  pro* 
Yihoni  in  Germany,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  encourage 
population,  commerce,  and  inanufa^fures,  which  are  well  known, 
and  which  we  iliall  not  here  recapitulate,  have  been  crowned  already 
with  no  inconhdcrable  i'uccefs,  and  promirc  an  hai  veff  Aill  more 
plenteous. 

The  improvements  in  navigation  and  commerce  throughout  the 
other  European  nations,  which  gradually  undermine  the  power  of 
the  Repubiick,  have  a  nccelTary  tendency  to  increafe  the  rclburccs 
of  the  Emperor.  They  ftimulate  the  induftry  of  his  numerous  fub- 
jcCfs  by  opening  a  market  for  the  produce  of  their  fields  and  various 
manufactures,  and  by  holding  up  to  their  view  dift'erent  -objedts  of 
conveniency  and  luxury*  The  efforts,  the  profperity  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  lutes,  cultivate  the  Emperor's  efiate  :  but  the  Dutch  are  day 
labourers  beginning  to  want  employment;  they  have  no  ellate  to 
cultivate. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  reflef^  on  the  collected  tfeafures  of  the 
Emperor,  on  the  number  of  his  fubjeiSts,  on  the  improvable  and 
improving  nature  of  his  dominions  ;  and  compare  thefe  with  the 
declining  fiate  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  declination  deduciblc 
from  obvious  caufes,  and  proved  by  the  late  feeble  efforts  againft 
England,  we  (l)all  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  fliould  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  remain  neutr^,  the  Imperial  arms  -  would  finally 
prevail  in  a  contelf  with  the  Repubiick. 

But  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  will  all  of  them  remain  quiet 
fpc6tators  of  fuch  a  contefi,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  King  of 
Pruflia,  above  all  other  princes,  is  interefted  both  by  policy  and 
pafiion  to  watch  and  to  refill  the  aggrandizement  of  his  great  ejiemy. 
A  love  of  military  renown  is  his  ruling  pafiion,  and  the  greatell  ad- 
Ycrfary  he  has  on  earth,  is  the  Houfe  of  Auffria.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  will  at  once  facrificc  thofe  palfions  which  time  has  ren¬ 
dered  habitual  to  him,  and  incorporated,  as  it  were,  into  his  very 
nature.  After  all  his  little  quarrels  with  the  Dutch,  he  would 
doubclefs  draw  his  fword  in  dcicncc  of  their  liberties  fliould  they  be 
Vtacked  by  a  common  enemy.  To  form  conjeiSlures  concerning  the 
part  that  the  other  German  princes  will  take  in  this  difpute,  would 
lead  into  ground  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  traverfe.  It 
Is  not  improbable  that  there  is  a  good  underffanding  between  his 
Imperial  Majefty  and  the  ElcCfor  Palatine,  which  will  open  an 
cafy  palfage  for  the  Aullrians  into  the  Netherlands.  As  to  the  re¬ 
ports  circulated  in  the  foreign  Gazettes,  as  Well  as  our  own  news¬ 
papers,  that  the  Emperor  has  called  upon  the  Germanic  body 
to  furnilh  their  refpedtive  of  troops  in  fupport  of  the  rights 

of  the  empire,  it  is  evidently  without  any  foundation  in  truth  or 
common  Icnfc.  It  is  not  as.  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  as  Count 
or  Duke  of  Flanders,  that  Jofeph  II.  urges  a  claim  to  the  free  navi¬ 
gation  and'certaiiv  territories  on  the  Scheldt. 

FRANCE. 

f 

The  viciilitudes  of  politicks  have  placed  France  in  the  fame  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Dutch  in  which  it  Rood  at  the  time  of  their  emancipa- 
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tion  from  the  Houfc  of  Auilria.  Prance  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  his  fon,  Kmgt 
of  Spain.  And  Fi  ance  is  interelled  in  policy,  in  the  picfcnt  moment, 
to  fnpport  a  people  inimical  to  its  antient  enemy  the  Houfeof  Au* 
Itria,  and  alio  to  the  naval  ftrength  and  commerce  of  England  ;  yer, 
by  all  accounts,  the  councils  ot  France  are  pacific.  The  cabinet  of 
Vcrfailles,  it  is  evident,  endeavour  to  extend  the  influence  and  pow¬ 
er  of  their  nation,  not  by  arms,  in  any  other  fenfe  than  that  they 
keep  up  a  moll  formidable  army  and  marine  ready  to  ad  on  any 
emergency,  but  by  intrigue  and  negotiation.  The  intermarriage 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  llrctch  the  power  of  the  Bourbons  wed- 
ward,  while  a  French  magazine  and  arfcnal  at  Gpttcnburgh,  fix  their 
naval  pow'er  in  the  north,  and,  if  fudej-cd  to  remain,  will,  in 
the  end  bridle  the  entrance  into  the  Baltick.  The  policy  of  the 
French  nation  aims  undoubtedly,  as  a  part  of  their  general  fydem,  . 
not  to  excite  the  jcaloufy  and  the  energy  of  the  nations  by  an  appeal 
_  to  arms  ;  but  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  repofe,  which  may  favour  the 
j  fecret  machinations  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  French  mi- 
I  nVllers  therefore  labour  to  bring  about  an  accomodation  between  their 
’  neighbours,  on  terms  that  (liall  exhibit  a  fliew  of  honour  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  of  fafety  to  the  Dutch  Republick. 

RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  impollible  but  the  Entre-port  at  Gottenburgh,  and  the  dou¬ 
ble  marrijfges  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  mull  route  the  jcaloufy 
of!  Rulfia  and  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor.  Whatever 
we  may  judge  concerning  the  feeblenefs,  the  rupinepefs,  or  impolicy 
of  our  own  government ;  it  is  nor  to  be  imagined,  that’ the  princcla 
who  now  fways  the  Rullian  feeptre,  who  rivals,  and  perhaps  will 
yet  cclipfe  the  glory  of  Peter  the  Great,  will  fee  without  concern, 
and  without  retillance,  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  becoming  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  France.  The  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Ruflian  grandeur, 
which  fprung  and  flioots  forth  from  the  tranfeendant  genius  of  a  few 
individuals,  is  a  fruitful  fource  of  Ipeculation  to  every  man  who 
delights  to  contemplate  the  preient  liate  of  the  world,  and  the  chain 
of  caufes  that  formed  it.  What  obligations  does  iKjt  the  world  owe 
to  the  Czar  and  two  Czarinas  of  Ruilia  !  By  carrying  civilization 
northward,  they  have,  perhaps,  prevented,  in  modern  times,  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  barbarians  limilar  to  thofe  which  anticntly  over-ran 
Thrace,  and  Alia,  and  Italy,  and  Greece.  The  new  fettlements 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Emprefs,  the  colonization  of  the  Crimea, 
will  draw  to  that  peninfula  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft,  and  give  a 
new'  diredlion,  and  frelh  incitement  to  that  of  the  Wefl.  The  har¬ 
bour  of  SebalHahople  is  one  of  the  bell  in  the  w'orld.  The  mate¬ 
rials  for  ftiip-building  may  be  carried  to  it  from  various  ports 
of  the  Rudian  dominions  with  eafe,  and  various  branches  of  trade  be 
ellabliQied.  On  all  thefe  objects  the  Emprefs  keeps  a  ftcady  eye. 
The  whole  of  her  policy  is  liberal  and  enlightened.  That  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  fubjeclion  of  Crimea  to  the  Ottomans  may  be 
obliterated,  the  antient  Greek  names  are  reftored  in  the  Cherfonefus* 
It  remains  to  be  decided  by  experience,  whether  the  preponderating 
power  of  the  great  patronefs  of  the  Greek  church  will  revive,  \n 
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any  dcg^rcf,  the  antient  genius  of  Greece.  The  Tuiks,  we  arc  in- 
formed^  already  begin  to  dread  the  name,  and  the  power  of  the 
Chriftians.  The  views  and  thefpirits  of  the  enflaved  Greeks,  mav, 
in  procefs  of  time,  rife  in  proportion  to  the  deprellion  of  the  Ot¬ 
tomans. 

Local  Ctuation,  and  a  common  enmity  againft  the  Turks,  make 
*  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  natural  allies.  France,  being  the  ally 
of  the  Turks,  England  is  rather  their  enemy.  And,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  farther  particulars  on  this  inexhauftible,  becaufe  ever  vary¬ 
ing  fubjeeft,  it  may  be  adirmed  that  there  is  an  union  of  intereits 
among  the  Ruffians,  Aullrians  and  Englifli. — The  Emprefs  cer¬ 
tainly  view's  things  in  this  light.  Her  prcpoireffions  are  all  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain.  She  employs  Britifh  Admirals,  Britifli  Phyficians, 
and  Briti 111  Tutors  to  her  grand  children.  The  Archduke,  on  the 
contrary,  is  wholly  Frenchified,  and  England  has  much  to  appre¬ 
hend  from  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  the  Rulfias. 

SCOTLAND. 

If  there  (liould  arife  a  civil  war  in  Holland,  men  of  property 
there  would  emigrate  to  other  countries :  The  rich  to  England,  the 
adventurous  to  America,  and  the  bigotted  in  the  Prefbyterian  reli¬ 
gion  to  Scotland.  This  difpofition  it  would  be  the  interefi  of  the 
fkotch  to  cultivate.  To  introduce  Dutchmen,  and  Dutch  habits, 
and  examples,  would  be  the  fureif  way  of  encouraging  the  Scottifii 
iiflierlcs. 
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